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r NICOLL PALETOT 

(Roistered 6 & 7 Tic. c. 65; 


r WAREROOMS, 114, 116, 120, REGENT 
STREET, and 22, CORNIIILL. 

Also for NICOLL’S Morning Coat, now in 
almost universal request for the country, riding, 
f walking, &c. Shooting Jackets adapted for 
the Season. Many have assumed the use of 
I the word PALETOT, but Messrs. NICOLL are 
the sole Patentees of the design and material. As 
also of the 


PATENT TREBLE GARMENT; 

i Or, Paletdt (called The Niooll) which retains all 
\ the characteristics of the famed Paletot in its 
exterior, and has the additional advantages of 
1 being convertible from a warm to a light Over- 
coat, or vice vers&, at the pleasure of the 
wearer, or, as the mild or cold nature of 
the weather may require. This garment 
1 must be seen and worn to be properly 
appreciated ; it will be found, per- 
haps, the best preservative of 
health in this variable 
climate. 
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THE PROPER FIELD FOR “ COPPERFIELD.” 


Whire shall we find a proper field 
For circulating “ Copperfield ? ” 

A clever work like this should find 
A place in ev’ry body’s mind. 

Nor should it fail to have a part 
In ev’ry warm admiring heart. 

The rising youth should read its page, 
Nor should its leaves be hid from age. 
It should bedeck the poor man’s board. 
And swell the volumes of my lord. 

This novel merits to be read 


Wherever Moses’ fame has spread; 
Which, like a banner, is unfurl’d 
Throughout the habitable world. 

If all who favour Moses’ mart 
Would join and take a monthly part. 
The theme of our consideration 
Would have a wond’rous circulation. 
There’s scarce a table in the land 
On which its leaves would not expand. 
’Tis clear that that's the proper field 
For circulating “ Copperfield .** 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Ready Made. 


Autumn and Winter Overcoats in every ) 
style, from . . . . • > 

The Bulwer, handsomely and warmly trimmed 

The Paletot, Ditto 

The Chesterfield, Ditto 

The Albert Wrapper, a very handsome style ) 

of Overcoats * 

Shooting Coat 

Lounging and Morning Coat 
Autumn and Winter Trousers in Tweed 

Doeskin 

Vest 

Black Silk Velvet Vest 

Dress Coats 

Frock . . 

Youth and Boys Overcoats in every style, from 

Hussar and Tunic^ihit 

Boys Autumn and -^Vinter Vests • 


£ 

0 8 

0 18 
0 18 
1 0 


s. d. 


0 13 
o 17 
0 19 
0 7 

0 14 
0 8 


Made to Measure. 

£ 8. d. 

Men’s Autumn and Winter Overcoats, from .110 
The Chesterfield Wrapper, in a warm / j 8 0 

material, lined * 

The Paletot, handsomely and warmly trimmed 1 lo 0 
The Eglinton Wrapper, a very elegant Style 1 2 0 0 

of Overcoat . . . • • • ) 

The Strathmore Winter Overcoat, newest ) 2 10 0 

Style, lined throughout . • • ) 

Autumn and Winter Trousers in Tweed j 0 10 6 

and Doeskin 

Best Black Cassimere Ditto. • . • 

Autumn and Winter Vests . • • • • 

Best Black Cloth 

Black Si Ik Velvet Ditto 

Dress Coats, from . .If. 12s. Orf. to 

,, Frock . . . . 1/. 15s. 0 d. to 

H. and T. Suit, from .... 

Superfine . • • • • • • • 

Men’s Shooting Coats . . . • • 

Elegant Dressing Robes in great variety 
from *«*• to 


1 6 0 
0 8 6 

0 13 6 

0 18 6 

2 15 0 

3 3 0 

1 5 0 

1 15 0 

0 15 0 


A large Stock of Fur Coats in every Shape, from £ 3 to ^20. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, LIVERIES, Ac. 


5 0 0 


MOURNING TO ANY EXTENT AT FIVE MINUTES’ NOTICE. 

A Suit of Mourning complete for £1 10s. 

The New Book, entitl. \ U 'V 'Million,” with full Directions for Self-measurement, can 

be had on applicatic , - ’ * v ctf any part of the kingdom. 

Notice. The • ttments are now replete with every novelty of the Season. 

Observe. -• y Article purchased, either Ready-made or Made to Measure, if not approved of, will bo 

exchanjr . u money returned. 


E. MOSES & SON 

TAILOllS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, CLOTHIERS, HATTERS, HOSIERS, FURRIERS, 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 

154, 155, 156, and 157, Mlnorles; and 83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgrate, City, Iiondon. 

ALL COMMUNICATING WITH EACH OTHER, AND FORMING ONE VAST ESTABLISHMENT. 

Caution. — E. MOSES & SON regret having to guard the public against imposition, but having heard 
that the untradesmaulike falsehood of being connected with them, or, it is the same concern, has been 
resorted to in many instances, and for obvious reasons, they beg to state they have no connexion with any 
other House in or out of London, except their branch Establishments, 36, Fargate, Sheffield, and 19, 
Thorntons Buildings, Bradford, Yorkshire ; and those who desire genuine and cheap Clothing, &c., should 
call at or 6end to Minories and Aldgate, City, London ; or to the Branch Establishments as above. 

Take Notice. — This Establishment is closed from sunset Friday, till sunset Saturday, when business is 
resumed till 12 o’clock. 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 


I tried, on her injunction, to fix it, and to hear something of what 
was going on there, but quite in vain. I looked at her again by-and-by, 
and saw her shrink into her corner, and put her gloved hand to her 
forehead. 

“ Agnes ! ” I said. “ rmafraidyou’renorwell.” 

“ Yes, yes. Do not mind me, Trotwood,” she returned. “ Listen ! 
Are you going away soon ? ” 

“ Amigoarawaysoo ? ” I repeated. 

“ Yes.” 

I had a stupid intention of replying that I was going to wait, to hand 
her down-stairs. I suppose I expressed it, somehow ; for after she had 
looked at me attentively for a little while, she appeared to understand, 
and replied in a low tone : 

c< I know you will do as I ask you, if I tell you I am very earnest in it. 
Go away now, Trotwood, for my sake, and ask your friends to take you 
home.” 

She had so far improved me, for the time, that though I was angry 
with her, I felt ashamed, and with a short “ Goori l ” (which I intended 
for “ Good night ! ”) got up and went away. They followed, and I stepped 
at once out of the box- door into my bedroom, where only Steerforth was 
with me, helping me to undress, and where I was by turns telling him 
that Agnes was my sister, and adjuring him to bring the corkscrew, that I 
might open another bottle of wine. 

How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying and doing all this over 
again, at cross purposes, in a feverish dream all night — the bed a 
rocking sea that was never still ! How, as that somebody slowly settled 
down into myself, did I begin to parch, and feel as if my outer covering 
of skin were a hard board ; my tongue the bottom of an empty kettle, 
furred with long service, and burning up over a slow fire ; the palms ot 
my hands, hot plates of metal which no ice could cool ! 

But the agony of mind, the remorse, and shame I felt, when I be- 
came conscious next day 1 My horror of having committed a thousand 
olfences I had forgotten, and which nothing could ever expiate— my recol- 
lection of that indelible look which Agnes had given me — the torturing 
impossibility of communicating with her, not knowing, Beast that I was, 
how she came to be in London, or where she stayed— my disgust of the 
very sight of the room where the revel had been held — my racking head 
the smell of smoke, the sight of glasses, the impossibility of going out, or 
even getting up ! Oh, what a day it was ! 

Oh, what an evening, when I sat down by my fire to a basin of mutton 
broth, dimpled all over with fat, and thought I was going the way of 
my predecessor, and should succeed to his dismal story as well as to 
his chambers, and had half a mind to rush express to Dover and reveal 
all ! What an evening, when Mrs. Crupp, coming in to take away the 
broth-basin, produced one kidney on a cheese-plate as the entire remains 
of yesterday’s feast, and I was really inclined to fall upon her nankeen 
breast, and say, in heartfelt penitence, “ Oh, Mrs. Crupp, Mrs. Crupp, 
never mind the broken meats ! I am very miserable ! ” — only that I 
doubted, even at that pass, if Mrs. Crupp were quite the sort of woman to 
confide in ! 
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savin"', “Why did you try to smoke? You might have known you 
couldn’t do it” Now, somebody was unsteadily contemplating his features 
in the looking-glass. That was I too. I was very pale in the looking- 
glass; my eyes had a vacant appearance; and my hair only my liau, 

nothing else — looked drunk. , , . ,, rp. 

Somebody said to me, “ Let us go to the theatre, Copperfield ! There 
was no bed-room before me, but again the jingling table covered with 
glasses ; the lamp ; Grainger on my right hand, Markham on my left, and 
Steerforth opposite-all sitting in a mist and a long way oS The 
theatre? To be sure. The very thing. Come along! But they must 
excuse me if I saw everybody out first, and turned the lamp off— m case 

Owin"- to some confusion in the dark, the door was gone. I was feeling 
for it in the window-curtains, when Steerforth, laughing, took me by the 
arm and led me out. We went down-stairs, one behind another. Near 
the bottom, somebody fell, and rolled down. Somebody else said it ; was 
Copperfield. I was angry at that false report, until, finding myself on my. 
bac P k in the passage, I began to think there might be some foundation 

fo ' 'a very foggy night, with great rings round the lamps in the streets! 
There wls an indistinct talk of its being wet. /considered it frosty 
Steerforth dusted me under a lamp-post, and put my hat into shape, 
which somebody produced from somewhere in a most extraoidinary 
manner, for I hadn’t had it on before. Steerforth then said. You are all 

right Copperfield, are you not ?” and I told him, Neveibenei. 

°A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole-place, looked out of the fog, and too 
money from somebody, inquiring if I was one of the gentlemen P al<1 f > 
and appearing rather doubtful (as I remember in the glimpse I had of 
him) whether to take the money for me or not. Shortly atterwaids, we 
were very high up in a very hot theatre, looking down into a large 
rr that seemed to me to smoke; the people with whom it was 
crammed were so indistinct. There was a great stage, too, looking very 
clean and smooth after the streets ; and there were people upon it, talking 
about something or other, but not at all intelligibly. There was an 
abundance of bright lights, and there was music, and there were ladies 
down in the boxes, and I don’t know what more. The whole buildin 
looked to me, as if it were learning to swim; it conducted itself m such, 
an unaccountable manner, when I tried to steady it. , . 

On somebody’s motion, we resolved to go down-stairs to the dress- 
boxes, where the ladies were. A gentleman lounging, full dressed on a 
sofa, with an opera-glass in his hand, passed before my view, an a so my 
own figure at full length in a glass. Then I was being ushered into one 
of these boxes, and found myself saying something as I sat down, 
and people about me crying “ Silence ! ” to somebody, and ladies castin 
indignant glances at me, and— what! yes!— Agnes, sitting on the seat 
before me, in the same box, with a lady and gentleman beside her 
whom I didn’t know. I see her face now, better than I did then I dare 
say, with its indelible look of regret and wonder turned upon me. 

“ Agnes ! ” I said, thickly, “ Lorblessmer ! Agnes ! 

“ Hush ! Pray ! ” she answered, I could not conceive why. xou 
disturb the company. Look at the stage ! ” 
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the personal history and experience 


cloth was cleared, and the dessert put on the table; at which period of 
the entertainment the handy young man was discovered to ^ speechless 
Giving him private directions to seek the society of Mis Crupp, aud to 
remove the “young gal” to the basement also, I abandoned myself to 

en \°' Y beaari by being singularly cheerful and light-hearted ; all sorts of 
half-forgotten things to talk about, came rushing into my mmd and made 
me hold forth in a most unwonted manner. I laughed heartily at my 
own jokes, and everybody else’s; called Steerforth to on lerfor not - passing 
the wine; made several engagements to go to Oxford; announced tha 
meant to have a dinner party exactly like that, once a wcek un further 
notice • and madly took so much snuft out of Graingei s box, that I was 
oblgd to go info the pantry, and have a private fit of sneezing ten 

TwtS; by passing the wine faster and faster yet, and continually 
startino- up with a corkscrew to open more wine, long before any was 
needed’ I proposed Worth's health. I said he was my dearest 
friend the protector of my boyhood, and the companion of my prime. I 
said I was deiiglited to propose his health. I said I owed him more 
obligations than I could ever repay, and held him in a lughei admiration 
than 1 ^ could ever express. I finished by saying, “ I’ll give you Steerforth! 
God bless him ! Hurrah 1 ” We gave lum three times three, and an^ othe 
and a good one to finish with. I broke my glass m going q3 ,rt 
table to shake hands with him, and I said (in two words) “Steerforth- 

—Mr "» "f Mf *». * 

son°*. Markliam was the singer, and he sang “ When the heart of a man 
is depressed with care.” He said, when he had ^^ ^ he ^dd give us 
“ Woman ' ” I took objection to that, and I couldu t allow it. i said it 
wa not a respectful way of proposing the toast, and I would never 
permit that toast to be drunk in my house otherwise than as The 
Ladies ' ” I was very high with him, mainly I think because I saw 
Steerforth and Grainger laughing at me-or at him-or at both of 
He said a man was not to be dictated to. I said a man was He said a 
man was not to be insulted, then. I said he was right tbe e never 
under my roof, where the Lares were sacred, and the laws of J os F td hJy 
paramount He said it was no derogation from a mans dignity to 
confess that I was a devilish good fellow. I instantly proposed his 

Somebody was smoking. We were all smoking. I was smoking, and 
trying to suppress a rising tendency to shudder. Steerforth had made a 
speech about me, in the course of which I had been aftected almost tc > te. . 
I returned thanks, and hoped the present company would ^dine with me 
to-morrow, and the day after— each day at five o clock, that we might 
enjoy the pleasures of conversation and society through a long evening, 
lilt called upon to propose an individual. I would give them my aunt. 
Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex ! , . , . 

Somebody was leaning out of my bed-room .window, refreshing his 
forehead against the cool stone of the parapet, and feeling the air upon his 
face. It was myself. I was addressing myself as Copperfield, and 
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.w *. *?— d S°v.“.SL-C 

— from the paeltj-coef. t • “'".“i pi? »»d . di.h of 
and celery as she could wish to see it done pastry-cook’s 

I acted on Mrs. Crupp sopimon, and gave the ora^^ a hard 

myself. Walking along e ia > ’ ^ j which resembled 

mottled substance in the window of a kam and beet^ J>, t & ^ of 

r*h b, ;c: 

SSX?2d , aK!5 , '» ijr V *«. «- « *-* * ' h,t 

Steerforth called “ rather a tight t °r °“- little dessert in Covent 
These preparations happily completed 1 dou u wine .merchant’s 

Garden Market, and S ave a rather extensive order at^retau^w ^ bottles 

in that vicinity. When I came ^ numerous (though 

drawn up in a square on the P^ry- , t y uncom fortable), that 

there were two missing, which made Mi s. oiupp j 
I was absolutely frightened at them. d tb ot her Markham. 

One of Steerforth’s friends something older 

They were both very gay and lively , j " hou ^ say not more 

than Steerforth ; Markliam yoirthfal-1 k g, himself indefinitely, 

•< A man might get on very well here, Mr. Gopperheld, 

meaning himself. „ ;1 j « and the rooms are really 

“It’s not a bad situation, saia 1 , 

commodious.” , with vou P ” said Steerforth. 

“ I hope you have both brough PP “town seems to sharpen a 

w- a - 1. r 

eating.” „ , d f Pe lino- much too young to pre- 

Being a little embarrassed at fi , . ° t b j when dinner was 

side, I made Steerforth take the head of the tabte^ ^ ^ 

announced, and seated myself himself so brilliantly to 

good ; we did not spare the wine ; ^ h «erted h i^ ^ ^ 
make the thing pass oft well, that ther P ^ ] . coald have w i s hed 

was not quite such good company = ’ tion W as distracted 

to be, for my chair was opposite the ^oor and my ^ ^ ^ ^ often> 

by observing that the handy y 0an o immediately afterwards, on the 

and that his shadow always presented likewise 

wall of the entry, with a bottle at its to wash the 

occasioned me some uneasiness . no inquisitive disposition, and 

plates, as by breaking them. For being of tQ P the pa ntry, 

unable to confine herself (as her posi i constantly imagining herself 

to&sS »<> u «■**» * te 
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“My dear Steerforth” cried I, “I began to think I should never see 

y °“I S was carried off, by force of arms,” said Steerforth, “ the very next 
morning after I got home. Why, Daisy, what a rare old bachelor you 


are here!” . , 

I showed him over the establishment, not omitting the pantry, with 
no little pride, and he commended it highly. “ I tell you what, old boy, 
he added, “ I shall make quite a town-house of this place, unless you give 

me notice to quit.” . , .. , . , 

This was a delightful hearing. I told linn if he waited for that, he 

would have to wait till doomsday. 

“But you shall have some breakfast!” said I, with my hand on the 
bell-rope, “and Mrs. Crupp shall make you some fresh coffee, and I 11 
toast vou some bacon in a bachelor’s Dutch-oven that I have got here. 

“ No no ! ” said Steerforth. “ Don’t ring ! I can’t ! I am going to 
breakfast with one of these fellows who is at the Piazza Hotel, m Covent 


Garden.” 

“ But you ’ll come back to dinner ? ” said I. 

“ I can’t, upon my life. There ’s nothing I should like better, but I 
must remain with these two fellows. We are all three oft together 

to-morrow morning.” , _ 

“ Then bring them here to dinner,” I returned. ‘ Do you think they 

“ Oh ! they would come fast enough,” said Steerforth ; but we sho u 
inconvenience you. You had better come and dine with us somewhere. 

I would not by any means consent to this, for it occurred to me t hat 1 
really ought to have a little housewarming, and that there never could be 
a better opportunity. I had a new pride in my rooms alter lus appiova 
of them, and burned with a desire to develop their utmost resources. 

I therefore made him promise positively in the names of his two triends, 
and we appointed six o’clock as the dinner-hour. . 

When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, and acquainted her with my 
desperate design. Mrs. Crupp said, in the first place, of course it was 
well known she couldn’t be expected to wait, but she knew a han y 
young man, who she thought could be prevailed upon to do it, and 
whose terms would be five shillings, and what I pleased. I said, cer- 
tainly we would have him. Next, Mrs. Crupp said it was clear she couldn t 
be in two places at once (which I felt to be reasonable), and that “ a young 
oral ” stationed in the pantry with a bed-room candle, there never to desist 
from washing plates, would be indispensable. I said, wliat would be the 
expense of this young female, and Mrs. Crupp said she supposed 
eighteen-pence would neither make me nor break me. I said 1 supposed 
not ; and that was settled. Then Mrs. Crupp said, Now about the dinner. 

It was a remarkable instance of want of forethought on the part ot the 
ironmonger who had made Mrs. Crupp’s kitchen fire-place, that it was 
capable of cooking nothing but chops and mashed potatoes. As to a hsh- 
kittle, Mrs. Crupp said, well ! would I only come and look at the range. 
She couldn’t say fairer than that. Would I come and look at it . As I 
should not have been much the wiser if I had looked at it, I declined, and 
said, “ Never mind fish.” But Mrs. Crupp said, Don’t say that ; oysters 
was in, and why not them ? So that was settled. Mrs. Crupp then 
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CHAPTEE XXIY. 

MY FIRST DISSIPATION. 

It was a wonderfully fine thing to have that lofty castle to myself, and 
to feel, when I shut my outer door, like Bobinson Crusoe, when he had 
got into his fortification, and pulled his ladder up after him. It was 
a wonderfully fine thing to walk about town with the key of my house in 
my pocket, and to know that I could ask any fellow to come home, and 
make quite sure of its being inconvenient to nobody, if it were not so to 
me. It was a wonderfully fine thing to let myself in and out, and to 
come and go without a word to any one, and to ring Mrs. Crupp up, 
rasping, from the depths of the earth, when I wanted her— and when 
she was disposed to come. All this, I say, was wonderfully fine ; but I 
must say, too, that there were times when it was very dreary. 

It was fine in the morning, particularly in the fine mornings. It 
looked a very fresh, free life, by daylight : still fresher, and more free, by 
sunlight. But as the day declined, the life seemed to go down too. I 
don’t know how it was ; it seldom looked well by candle-light. I wanted 
somebody to talk to, then. I missed Agnes. I found a tremendous 
blank, in the place of that smiling repository of my confidence. Mrs. 
Crupp appeared to be a long way off. I thought about my predecessor, 
who had died of drink and smoke*; and I could have wished he had been so 
good as to live, and not bother me with his decease. 

After two days and nights, I felt as if I had lived there for a year, and 
yet I was not an hour older, but was quite as much tormented by my 
own youthfulness as ever. 

Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced me to apprehend that he 
must be ill, I left the Commons early on the third day, and walked out to 
Hifhgate. Mrs. Steerforth was very glad to see me, and said that he had 
gone away with one of his Oxford friends to see another who lived near 
St. Albans, but that she expected him to return to-morrow. I was so 
fond of him, that I felt quite jealous of his Oxford friends. 

As she pressed me to stay to dinner, I remained, and I believe we talked 
about nothing but him all day. I told her how much the people liked 
him at Yarmouth, and what a delightful companion he had been. Miss 
Dartle was full of hints and mysterious questions, but took a great 
interest in all our proceedings there, and said, “ Was it really, though? and 
so forth, so often, that she got everything out of me she wanted to know . 
Her appearance was exactly what I have described it, w’hen I first saw 
her ; but the society of the two ladies was so agreeable, and came so 
natural to me, that I felt myself falling a little in love with her. I could 
not help thinking, several times in the course of the evening, and paiti- 
cularly when I walked home at night, what delightful company she would 
be in Buckingham Street. 

I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning, before going to the 
Commons — and I may observe in this place that it is surprising how 
much coffee Mrs. Crupp used, and how weak it was, considering when 
Steerforth himself walked in, to my unbounded joy. 
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near the fire-escape — and consisted of a little half-blind entry where you 
could see hardly anything, a little stone-blind pantry where you could see 
nothing at all, a sitting-room, and a bed-room. The furniture was rather 
faded, °but quite good enough for me 5 and, sure enough, the river was 
outside the windows. 

As I was delighted with the place, my aunt and Mrs. Crupp withdrew 
into the pantry to discuss the terms, while I remained on the sitting- 
room sofa, hardly daring to think it possible that I could be destined to 
live in such a noble residence. After a single combat of some duration 
they returned, and I saw, to my joy, both in Mrs. Crupp’s countenance 
and in my aunt’s, that the deed was done. 

“ Is it the last occupant’s furniture? ” inquired my aunt. 

« Yes it is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Crupp. 

« What ’s become of him ? ” asked my aunt. 

Mrs. Crupp was taken with a troublesome cough, in the midst pf which 
she articulated with much difficulty. “ He was took ill here, ma’am, and 
— ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! dear me !*— and he died.” 

“ Hey ! What did he die of ? ” asked my aunt. 

“ Well, ma’am, he died of drink,” said Mrs. Crupp in confidence. “And 
smoke.” 

“ Smoke? You don’t mean chimneys? ” said my aunt. 

« No, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Crupp. “ Cigars and pipes.” 

“ That ’s not catching. Trot, at any rate,” remarked my aunt, turning 
to me. 

“ No, indeed,” said I. 

In short, my aunt, seeing how enraptured I was with the premises, took 
them for a month, with leave to remain for twelve months when that time 
was out. Mrs. Crupp was to find linen, and to cook ; every other neces- 
sary was already provided ; and Mrs. Crupp expressly intimated that she 
should always yearn towards me as a son. I was to take possession the 
day after to-morrow, and Mrs. Crupp said thank Heaven she had now 
found summun she could care for l 

On our way back, my aunt informed me how she confidently trusted 
that the life I was now to lead would make me firm and self-reliant, 
which was all I wanted. She repeated this several times next day, in the 
intervals of our arranging for the transmission of my clothes and books 
from Mr.Wickfield’s; relative to which, and to all my late holiday, I wrote 
a long letter to Agnes, of which my aunt took charge, as she was to 
leave on the succeeding day. Not to lengthen these particulars, I need 
only add, that she made a handsome provision for all my possible wants 
during my month of trial ; that Steerforth, to my great disappointment 
and hers too, did not make his appearance before she went away ; that. I 
saw her safely seated in the Hover coach, exulting in the coming discom- 
fiture of the vagrant donkeys, with Janet at her side; and that when 
the coach was gone, I turned my face to the Adelphi, pondering on the 
old days when I used to roam about its subterranean arches, and on the 
happy changes which had brought me to the surface. 
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Dresidm* dignitary, I never saw anything more sheepish. The public, 
represented by a boy with a comforter, and a shabby-genteel man secretly 
eating crumbs out of his coat pockets, was warming itself at a stove in the 
ceJtee of the Court. The languid stillness of the place was only broken 
by the chirping of this fire and by the voice of one of the Doctors, who 
was wandering slowly through a perfect library of evidence, and stopping 
to put up from time to time, at little roadside inns of argument on the 
iourney. P Altogether, I have never, on any occasion, made one at such 
J a cosev dosey, old-fashioned, time-forgotten, sleepy-headed little family 
party In all* my life ; and I felt it would be quite a soothing opiate to 
belong to it in any character— except perhaps as a suitor • f d 

Very well satisfied with the dreamy nature of this letreat, I 
Mr Spenlow that I had seen enough for that time, and we rejoine y 
aunt - P in company with whom I presently departed from the Commo , 
feelino- very young when I went out of Spenlow and Jorkins s, on account 

-s&ss&zs. s s.=rr, 

Sta « to Wf-.nW in I h« »°‘ *». te 

fortable on my account, but to leave me to take care of myself. 

“ I have not been here a week to-morrow, without considering that too 
my dear,” she returned. “ There is a furnished little set of chambers to 
be let in the Adelphi, Trot, which ought to suit you to a marvel. 

With this brie/ introduction, she produced from her pocket an adver- 
tisement carefully cut out of a newspaper, setting foith that in 13uc 
Sham Street in the Adelphi there was to be let, furnished with a view 
of the river, a singularly desirable and compact s ^° f /“f the lSTf 
a genteel residence for a young gentleman, a niembei of one of the in 
Court, or otherwise, with immediate possession. Terms modeiate, ana 

C0U ‘-my!th'^?theSrfihii y , auntT’lid I, flushed with the possible 

^LtS^rdSy aunt, immediately resuming the bonnet she 
had a minute before laid aside. “ We ’ll go and look at em. 

Away we went. The advertisement directed us to apply to Mrs. Ciupp 
and we mg the 1 hell whlel w« 

munirate with Mrs. Crupp. It was not until we had rung three 01 lour 
times that we could prevail on Mis. Crupp to communicate t rnth us . but 
at last she appeared, being a stout lady with a flounce of flannel petticoat 

be ^ Le a t n uf“ S t 0 hIs n e chambers of yours, if you please, ma’am,” said 

my «For’ this gentleman?” said Mrs. Crupp, feeling in her pocket for 
her keys. 

“ Yes, for my nephew,” said my aunt. 

“ And a sweet set they is for sich 1 ” said Mrs. Crupp. 

The^were on^heTp of the house— a great point with my aunt, being 
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Mr. Jorkins lias his opinions on these subjects, and I am bound to respect 
Mr. Jorkins’s opinions. Mr. Jorkins thinks a thousand pounds too little, 

in short.’ * . . 

“ I suppose, sir,” said I, still desiring to spare my aunt, “ that it is not 
the custom here, if an articled clerk were particularly useful, and made 
himself a perfect master of his profession — ” I could not help blushing, 
this looked so like praising myself — “ I suppose it is not the custom, in 
the later years of his time, to allow him any — ” 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, just lifted his head far enough out of his 
cravat to shake it, and answered, anticipating the word “ salary 

“ No. I will not say what consideration I might give to that point 
myself, Mr. Copperfield, if I were unfettered. Mr. Jorkins is immovable.” 

I was quite dismayed by the idea of this terrible Jorkins. But I found 
out afterwards that he was a mild man, of a heavy temperament, whose 
place in the business was to keep himself in the back-ground, and be 
constantly exhibited by name as the most obdurate and ruthless of men. 
If a clerk wanted his salary raised, Mr. Jorkins wouldn t listen to such a 
proposition. If a client were slow to settle his bill of costs, Mr. Jorkins 
was resolved to have it paid; and however painful these things might 
be (and always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, Mr. Jorkins would 
have his bond. The heart and hand of the good angel Spenlow would 
have been always open, but for the restraining demon Jorkins. As I have 
grown older, I think I have had experience of some other houses doing 
business on the principle of Spenlow and Jorkins ! 

It was settled that I should begin ray month’s probation as soon as I 
pleased, and that my aunt need neither remain in town nor return at its 
expiration, as the articles of agreement, of which I was to be the subject, 
could easily be sent to her at home for her signature. When we had got 
so far, Mr. Spenlow offered to take me into Court then and there, and 
show me what sort of place it was. As I was willing enough to know, we 
went out with this object, leaving my aunt behind ; who would trust 
herself, she said, in no such place, and who, I think, regarded all Courts 
of Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow up at any time. 

Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved courtyard formed of grave 
brick houses, which I inferred, from the Doctors* names upon the doors, to 
be the official abiding-places of the learned advocates of whom Steerforth 
had told me ; and into a large dull room, not unlike a chapel to my 
thinking, on the left hand. The upper part of this room was fenced off 
from the rest ; and there, on the two sides of a raised platform of the 
horse-shoe form, sitting on easy old-fashioned dining-room chairs, were 
sundry gentlemen in red gowns and grey wigs, whom I found to be the 
Doctors aforesaid. Blinking over a little desk like a pulpit-desk, in the 
curve of the horse-shoe, was an old gentleman, whom, it I had seen him 
in an aviary, I should certainly have taken for an owl, but who I learned 
was the presiding judge. In the space within the horse-shoe, lower 
than these, that is to say, on about the level of the floor, were sundry 
other gentlemen, of Mr. Spenlow’s rank, and dressed like him in black 
gowns with white fur upon them, sitting at a long green table. Their 
cravats were in general stiff, I thought, and their looks haughty ; but in 
this last respect I presently conceived I had done them an injustice, for 
when two or three of them had to rise and answer a question of the 
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availed myself of the opportunity. The furniture of the room was old- 
fashioned and dusty ; and the green baize on the top of the writing-table 
had lost all its color, and was as withered and pale as an old pauper. 
There were a great many bundles of papers on it, some indorsed as Allega- 
tions, and some (to my surprise) as Libels, and some as being in the 
Consistory Court, and some in the Arches Court, and some in the Prero- 
gative Court, and some in the Admiralty Court, and some in the Delegates* 
Court ; giving me occasion to wonder much, how many Courts there might 
be in the gross, and how long it would take to understand them all. 
Besides these, there were sundry immense manuscript Books of Evidence 
taken on affidavit, strongly bound, and tied together in massive sets, a set 
to each cause, as if every cause were a history in ten or twenty volumes. 
All this looked tolerably expensive, I thought, and gave me an agreeable 
notion of a proctor’s business. I was casting my eyes with increasing 
complacency over these and many similar objects, when hasty footsteps 
were heard in the room outside, and Mr. Spenlow, in a black gown 
trimmed with white fur, came hurrying in, taking off his hat as he came. 

He was a little light-haired gentleman, with undeniable boots, and the 
stiffest of white cravats and shirt-collars. He was buttoned up, mighty 
trim and tight, and must have taken a great deal of pains with his 
whiskers, which were accurately curled. His gold watch-chain was 
so massive, that a fancy came across me, that he ought to have a sinewy 
golden arm, to draw it out with, like those which are put up over the gold- 
beaters’ shops. He was got up with such care, and was so stiff, that 
he could hardly bend himself ; being obliged, when he glanced at some 
papers on his desk, after sitting down in his chair, to move his whole body, 
from the bottom of his spine, like Punch. 

I had previously been presented by my aunt, and had been courteously 
received. He now said : 

“And so, Mr. Copperfield, you think of entering into our profession? 
I casually mentioned to Miss Trotwood, when I had the pleasure of 
an interview with her the other day,” — with another inclination of his 
body — Punch again — ■“ that there was a vacancy here. Miss Trotwood 
was good enough to mention that she had a nephew who was her peculiar 
care, and for whom she was seeking to provide genteelly in life. That 
nephew, I believe, I have now the pleasure of ’’-—Punch again. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and said, my aunt had mentioned to 
me that there was that opening, and that I believed I should like it very 
much. That I was strongly inclined to like it, and had taken imme- 
diately to the proposal. That I could not absolutely pledge myself to like 
it, until I knew something more about it. That although it was little else 
than a matter of form, I presumed I should have an opportunity of trying 
how I liked it, before I bound myself to it irrevocably. 

“ Oh surely ! surely ! ” said Mr. Spenlow. “ We always, in this house, 
propose a month — an initiatory month. I should be happy, myself, to 
propose two months — three — an indefinite period, in fact — but I have a 
partner. Mr. Jorkins.” 

“ And the premium, sir,” I returned, “ is a thousand pounds P” 

“ And the premium, Stamp included, is a thousand pounds,” said 
Mr. Spenlow. “ As I have mentioned to Miss Trotwood, I am actuated 
by no mercenary considerations; few men are less so, I believe; but 
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“ Don’t be alarmed,” said I. “ There ’s nothing to be afraid of. Step 
into a shop, and I ’ll soon get rid of this fellow.” 

“ No, no, child ! ” she returned. “ Don’t speak to him for the world. 
I entreat, I order you ! ” 

“ Good Heaven, aunt 1 ” said I. “ He is nothing but a sturdy beggar.” 

“ You don’t know what he is ! ” replied my aunt. “ You don’t know 
who he is ! You don’t know what you say ! ” 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while this was passing, and he 
had stopped too. 

“ Don’t look at him ! ” said my aunt, as I turned my head indignantly, 
“ but get me a coach, my dear, and wait for me in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“ Wait for you ? ” I repeated. 

" Yes,” rejoined my aunt, “ I must go alone. I must go with him.” 

“ With him, aunt? This man? ” 

“ I am in my senses,” she replied, “ and I tell you I must. Get me a 
coach ! ” 

However much astonished I might be, I was sensible that I had no right 
to refuse compliance with such a peremptory command. I hurried away a 
few paces, and called a hackney chariot which was passing empty. Almost 
before I could let down the steps, my aunt sprang in, I don’t know how, 
and the man followed. She waved her hand to me to go away, so 
earnestly, that, all confounded as I was, I turned from them at once. In 
doing so I heard her say to the coachman, “ Drive anywhere ! Drive 
straight on ! ” and presently the chariot passed me, going up the hill. 

What Mr. Dick had told me, and what I had supposed to be a delusion 
of his, now came into my mind. I could not doubt that this person was 
the person of whom he had made such mysterious mention, though what 
the nature of his hold upon my aunt could possibly be, I was quite unable 
to imagine. After half an hour’s cooling in the churchyard, I saw the 
chariot coming back. The driver stopped beside me, and my aunt was 
sitting in it alone. 

She had not yet sufficiently recovered from her agitation to be quite 
prepared for the visit we had to make. She desired me to get into the 
chariot, and to tell the coachman to drive slowly up and down a little 
while. She said no more, except, “ My dear child, never ask me what it 
was, and don’t refer to it,” until she had perfectly regained her compo- 
sure, when she told me she was quite herself now, and we might get out. 
On her giving me her purse, to pay the driver, I found that all the 
guineas were gone, and only the loose silver remained. 

Doctors’ Commons was approached by a little low archway. Before 
we had taken many paces down the street beyond it, the noise of the city 
seemed to melt, as if by magic, into a softened distance. A few dull 
courts, and narrow ways, brought us to the sky-lighted offices of Spenlow 
and Jorkins ; in the vestibule of which temple, accessible to pilgrims with- 
out the ceremony of knocking, three or four clerks were at work as 
copyists. One of these, a little dry man, sitting by himself, who wore a 
stiff brown wig that looked as if it were made of gingerbread, rose to 
receive my aunt, and show us into Mr. Spenlow’s room. 

“ Mr. Spenlow’s in Court, ma’am,” said the dry man; “it ’s an Arches 
day ; but it ’s close by, and I ’ll send for him directly.” 

As we were left to look about us while Mr. Spenlow was fetched, I 
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M, ,u»t finished ? ti» 8 «* ' •*> “ '51?^““ 

»nd Mding he, hands upon he, folded stats, 

“Sd, if I h... n»y ohM » ». 

being a good, a sensible, anc ppy hear Dick’s conver- 

s k „» i » h»sr.'. “ no °~ k “" “ e 

resources of that man s 1 " te ^ le ^ t ’ ^TmThand between hers, and went on : 

She stopped for a moment to take y influence 

“ It ’sin vain, Trot, to recall the past, ^ b 1 ™ friend8 with y0 ur 
upon the present Perhaps J “jjJJ been bet ter friends with that poor 
poor fatlier. Perhaps I migl Betsey Trotwood disappointed 

child your mother, even after yo^^ter Betseylr^ ^ ^ ^ w&y _ 

me. When you came to me, alt 1 no w, Trot, you have 

worn, perhaps I thought so. 1 pleasure I have no other claim 

«,,, tons, edit in ™.nd.pnd..»dptos» ; .. te ^ „ a 

upon my means ; at least he J means— and you are 

m? adoited d child n °’ Only be a loving child to “ f ” Y ^fold wom'an 

ULlSrs o : — * - “ " ishl h *“ 

been, than ever that old woman ^l^mv aunt refer to her past history. 

It was the first time I had hea d my rete ^ ^ I f dismissing 

h« fi. »y 4«* «"““»■ * ,hins 

could. , I i Vkpfvvpen us now, Trot,” said my aunt, 

.. xr,Suk^ iSf »«*• „ ®» » * «»■ »»d » n *» •« “» 

room on the same floor with my aunt , as shp was 

course of the night by her ^itv cothTs Vmarket-carts, and iuquir- 
USteTgtl 5 ” But towards »o,»ing .1. sl.pt 

"irSS “s cr 

Jorkins in Doctors Common . V ^an sbe saw was a pickpocket, 
grmeW^to ££6 her, whil had ten guineas in it and some 

„,ds a pauas -t *• WgiSSS STAtt 2 

Saint Dunstan’s strike upon ^J then went on towards Ludgate 

cateh them at it, at twelve 0 ? ck w e were Sng to the former place, 

whe^ffound That my aunt 

a 1Me bef ° re ’ ^ 
T a tarrified whispeT ’ and 

pressing my arm. “ I don’t know what I am to do. 
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S, inner was comfortably served and hot, though my aunt s rooms were 
very hmh up— whether that she might have more stone stairs for her money. 

Ir mSht be nearer to the door in the roof, I don't know-and consisted 
f ± a s teak and some vegetables, to all of which I did amp e 

W aunt had ha, «. — 

poncerninff London provision, and ate but little. « >> 

“ I suppose this unfortunate fowl was born and brought up m a cellar 
„ lM rnvaunt “ and never took the air except on a hackney coach-stand. 

steak may be beef, but I don’t believe it. Nothing 's genuine 

in the pkce, m “Lome out of the country, aunt ? ” 

1 ^‘Certainly not,” returned my aunt. “ It would be no pleasure to a 
London tradesman to sell anything which was what he pretended 

W& I did not venture to controvert this opinion, but I made a good SU PP®^> 
which it greatly satisfied her to see me do. When the table was cleared 
Janet assisted her to arrange her hair to put on her was 

nf a smarter construction than usual (“ in case of fire, my aunt saicij, 
to fold her o-own back over her knees, these being her usua prepara 
S herself before going to bed I then mjd. to 
„_ h ;„ potablished re<mlations from which no deviation, however sli , 
certain estabUsheoregu wlute wine and water, and a slice 

con'd f“, b f.P“ t hhi strips. With these accompaniments we were 

eating them; and looking bemgnantly on me, from among the borders 

she began, “what do you think of the proctor plan? 

Or have you not begun to think about it yet ? , T , *11.-4 

« I have thought a good deal about it, my dear aunt, and I have tal 
a good dial about it with Steerforth. I like it very much indeed. I like 

Xt ^Cwf’said my aunt. “ That ’s cheering ! ” 

“ X have only one difficulty, aunt. 

<< Sav what it is, Trot, she returned. _ , 

“ Why, I want to ask, aunt, as this seems, from what l understand to 
be a limited profession, whether my entrance into it would not y 

““"it will ’’cost,” returned my aunt, “to article you, just a thousand 

my dear aunt,” said I, drawing my chair nearer, “ I am nneasy 

mother, to consider. Are you certain ? 
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did not feel indisposed towards my aunt’s suggestion ; which she left to 
my free decision, making no scruple of telling me that it had occurred 
to her, on her lately visiting her own proctor in Doctors’ Commons 
for the purpose of settling her will in my favor. 

“ That ’s a laudable proceeding on the part of our aunt, at all events,” 
said Steerforth, when I mentioned it ; “ and one deserving of all encourage- 
ment. Daisy, my advice is that you take kindly to Doctors’ Commons.” 

I quite made up my mind to do so. I then told Steerforth that my 
aunt was in town awaiting me (as I found from her letter), and that she 
had taken lodgings for a week at a kind of private hotel in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where there was a stone staircase, and a convenient door in the 
roof ; my aunt being firmly persuaded that every house in London was 
going to be burnt down every night. , 

We achieved the rest of our journey pleasantly, sometimes recurring to 
Doctors’ Commons, and anticipating the distant days when I should be a 
proctor there, which Steerforth pictured in a variety of humorous and 
whimsical lights, that made us both merry. When we came to our journey’s 
end, he went home, engaging to call upon me next day but . one ; and I 
drove to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I found my aunt up, and waiting 
supper. 

If I had been round the world since we parted, we could hardly have 
been better pleased to meet again. My aunt cried outright as she em- 
braced me ; and said, pretending to laugh, that if my poor mother had been 
alive, that silly little creature would have shed tears, she had no doubt. 

“ So you have left Mr. Dick behind, aunt P ” said I. “ I am sorry for 
that. Ah, Janet, how do you do ?” 

As Janet curtsied, hoping I was well, I observed my aunt’s visage 
lengthen very much. 

“ I am sorry for it, too,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose. “ I have 
had no peace of mind, Trot, since I have been here.” 

Before I could ask why, she told me. 

“ I am convinced,” said my aunt ; laying her hand with melancholy 
firmness on the table, “ that Dick’s character is not a character to keep 
the donkies off. I am confident he wants strength of purpose. I ought 
to have left Janet at home, instead, and then my mind might perhaps 
have been at ease. If ever there* was a donkey trespassing on my green,” 
said my aunt, with emphasis, “ there was one this afternoon at four o’clock. 
A cold feeling came over me from head to foot, and I blow it was a 
donkey ! ” 

I tried to comfort her on this point, but she rejected consolation. 

“ It was a donkey,” said my aunt ; “ and it was the one with the 
stumpy tail which that Murdering sister of a woman rode, when she came 
to my house.” This had been, ever since, the only name my aunt knew 
for Miss Murdstone. “ If there is any donkey in Dover, whose audacity 
it is harder to me to bear than another’s, that,” said my aunt, striking the 
table, “is the animal! ” 

Janet ventured to suggest that my aunt might be disturbing herself 
unnecessarily, and that she believed the donkey in question was then 
engaged in the sand and gravel line of business, and was not available for 
purposes of trespass. But my aunt wouldn’t hear of it. 
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I laughed, and replied that I saw no suitable profession in the whole 
prospect which was perhaps to be attributed to its flatness. 

“ What says our aunt on the subject ? ” inquired Steerforth, glancing 
at the letter in my hand. “ Does she suggest anything ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” said I. “ She asks ran, here, if I think I should like to be 
a proctor ? What do you think of it ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied Steerforth, coolly. “ You may as well 
do that as anything else, I suppose.” 

I could not help laughing again, at his balancing all callings and profes- 
sions so equally ; and I told him so. 

“ What is a proctor, Steerforth ? ” said I. 

“ Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney,” replied Steerforth. “ He is, 
to some faded courts held in Doctors’ Commons — a lazy old nook near St. 
Paul’s Churchyard — what solicitors are to the courts of law and equity. 
He is a functionary whose existence, in the natural course of things, would 
have terminated about two hundred years ago. I can tell you best what 
he is, by telling you what Doctors’ Commons is. It ’s a little out-of-the- 
way place, where they administer what is called ecclesiastical law, and 
play all kinds of tricks with obsolete old monsters of acts of Parlia- 
ment, which three-fourths of the world know nothing about, and the other 
fourth supposes to have been dug up, in a fossil state, in the days of the 
Edwards. It ’s a place that has an ancient monopoly in suits about people’s 
wills and people’s marriages, and disputes among ships and boats.” 

“ Nonsense, Steerforth ! ” I exclaimed. “ You don’t mean to say that 
there is any affinity between nautical matters and ecclesiastical matters ? ” 

“ I don’t, indeed, my dear boy,” he returned ; “ but I mean to say that 
they are managed and decided by the same set of people, down in that 
same Doctors’ Commons. You shall go there one day, and find them 
blundering through half the nautical terms in Young’s Dictionary, apropos 
of the c Nancy ’ having run down the ‘ Sarah Jane,’ or Mr. Peggotty and the 
Yarmouth boatmen having put off in a gale of wind with an anchor and 
cable to the c Nelson ’ Indiaman in distress ; and you shall go there another 
day, and find them deep in the evidence, pro and con, respecting a clergy- 
man who has misbehaved himself ; and you shall find the judge in the 
nautical case, the advocate in the clergyman case, or contrariwise. They 
are like actors : now a man ’s a judge, and now he is not a judge ; now he ’s 
one thing, now he ’s another ; now he ’s something else, change and change 
about ; but it ’s always a very pleasant profitable little affair of private 
theatricals, presented to an uncommonly select audience.” 

“But advocates and proctors are not one and the same?” said I, a 
little puzzled. “ Are they ? ” 

“No,” returned Steerforth, “the advocates are civilians — men who 
have taken a doctor’s degree at college — which is the first reason of my 
knowing anything about it. The proctors employ the advocates. Both 
get very comfortable fees, and altogether they make a mighty snug little 
party. On the whole, I would recommend you to take to Doctors’ 
Commons kindly, David. They plume themselves on their gentility there, 
I can tell you, if that ’s any satisfaction.” 

I made allowance for Steerforth’s light way of treating the subject, 
and, considering it with reference to the staid air of gravity and antiquity 
which I associated with that “ lazy old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard,” 
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— of what she had been unable to repress when her heart lay open t6 me 
by an accident, I felt would be a rough deed, unworthy of myself, unworthy 
of the light of our pure childhood, which I always saw encircling her 
head. I made a resolution, therefore, to keep it in my own breast ; and 
there it gave her image a new grace. 

While we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered to me from my aunt. 
As it contained matter on which I thought Steerforth could advise me as 
well as any one, and on which I knew I should be delighted to consult 
him, I resolved to make it a subject of discussion on our journey home. 
For the present we had enough to do, in taking leave of all our friends. 
Mr. Barkis was far from being the last among them, in his regret at our 
departure; and I believe would even have opened the box again, and 
sacrificed another guinea, if it would have kept us eight-and-forty hours 
in Yarmouth. Peggotty, and all her family, were full of grief at our 
going. The whole house of Omer and Joram turned out to bid us good 
bye ; and there were so many seafaring volunteers in attendance oil 
Steerforth, when our portmanteaus went to the coach, that if we had had 
the baggage of a regiment with us, we should hardly have wanted porters 
to carry it. In a word, we departed to the regret and admiration of all 
concerned, and left a great many people very sorry behind us. 

“ Do you stay long here, Littimer ?” said I, as he stood waiting to see 
the coach start. 

“No, sir,” he replied; “probably not very long, sir.” 

“ He can hardly say just now,” observed Steerforth, carelessly. “ He 
knows what he has to do, and he ’ll do it.” 

“ That I am sure he will,” said I. 

Littimer touched his hat in acknowledgment of my good opinion, and 
I felt about eight years old. He touched it once more, wishing us a good 
journey ; and we left him standing on the pavement, as respectable a mystery 
as any pyramid in Egypt. 

For some little time we held no conversation, Steerforth being unusually 
silent, and I being sufficiently engaged in wondering, within myself, when 
I should see the old places again, and what new changes might happen to 
me or them in the meanwhile. At length Steerforth, becoming gay and 
talkative in a moment, as he could become anything he liked at any 
moment, pulled me by the arm : 

“ Find a voice, David. What about the letter you were speaking of at 
breakfast?” 

“ Oh ! ” said I, taking it out of my pocket. “ It ’s from my aunt.” 

“ And what does she say, requiring consideration ! ” 

“ Why, she reminds me, Steerforth,” said I, “ that I came out on this 
expedition to look about me, and to think a little.” 

“ Which, of course, you have done ? ” 

“ Indeed I can’t say I have, particularly. To tell you the truth, I am 
afraid I had forgotten it.” 

“ Well ! look about you now, and make up for your negligence,” said 
Steerforth. “ Look to the right, and you ’ll see a flat country, with a 
good deal of marsh in it ; look to the left, and you ’ll see the same. Look 
to the front, and you ’ll find no difference ; look to the rear, and there it 
is still.” * 
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much worthier than me, who was all bound up in you, and never vain 

and changeable like me ! ” . . , T ,, , 

“ Poor little tender-heart,” said Ham, in a low voice. Martha has 

overset her, altogether.” 

« Please, aunt,” sobbed Em’ly, “ come here, and let me lay my head 
upon you. Oh, I am very miserable to-night, aunt ! Oh, I am not as 
good a girl as I ought to be. I am not, I know ! ” 

Peggotty had hastened to the chair before the fire. Emly, with her 
arms around her neck, kneeled by her, looking up most earnestly into her 

faC “ Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me ! Ham, dear, try to help me 1 Mr. 
David, for the sake of old times, do, please, try to help me ! I want to be 
a better girl than I am. I want to feel a hundred times more thankful 
than I do. I want to feel more, what a blessed thing it is to be the wne 
of a good man, and to lead a peaceful life. Oh me, oh me! Oh, my 

heart, my heart ! ” ... 

She dropped her face on my old nurse s breast, and, ceasing this suppli- 
cation, which in its agony and grief was half a woman’s, half a child s, as 
all her manner was (being, in that, more natural, and better suited to her 
beauty, as I thought, than any other manner could have been), wept 
silently, while my old nurse hushed her like an infant. 

She got calmer by degrees, and then we soothed her ; now talking 
encouragingly, and now jesting a little with her, until she began to raise 
her head and speak to us. So we got on, until she was able to smile, and 
then to laugh, and then to sit up, half ashamed ; while Peggotty recalled 
her stray ringlets, dried her eyes, and made her neat again, lest her uncle 
should wonder, when she got home, why his darling had been crying. 

I saw her do, that night, what I had never seen her do before. 1 saw 
her innocently kiss her chosen husband on the cheek, arid creep close to 
his bluff form as if it were her best support. When they went away 
together, in the waning moonlight, and I looked after them, comparing 
their departure in my mind with Martha’s, I saw that she held his arm 
with both her hands, and still kept close to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I CORROBORATE MR. DICK, AND CHOOSE A PROFESSION. 

When I awoke in the morning I thought very much of little Emly, 
and her emotion last night, after Martha had left. I felt as if I 
had come into the knowledge of those domestic weaknesses and tenaer- 
nesses in a sacred confidence, and that to disclose them, even to Steer- 
forth, would be wrong. I had no gentler feeling towards any one than 
towards the pretty creature who had been my playmate, and whom I have 
always been persuaded, and shall always be persuaded, to my dying day, 
I then devotedly loved. The repetition to any ears— even to Steerforth’s 
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she did not move. “ No one knows me there. Everybody knows me 
here. 5 * 

“ What will she do there?” inquired Ham. 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly round at him for a moment; 
then laid it down again, and curved her right arm about her neck, as a 
woman in a fever or in an agony of pain from a shot, might twist herself. 

sid little Em’ly. “ You don’t know what 

she has said to us. Hoes be — do they aunt ? 

Peggotty shook her head compassionately. 

“I’ll try,” said Martha, “if you’ll help me away. 1 never ran do 
worse than I have done here. I may do better. Oh ! with a dieadful 
shiver, “ take me out of these streets, where the whole town knows me 

fr °As a Em’ly held out her hand to Ham, I saw him put in it a little 
canvas bag She took it, as if she thought it were her purse, and made 
a step or two forward; but finding her mistake, came back to where he 
Imfl retired near me, and showed it to him. 

“ It ’s all yourn, Em’ly,” I could hear him say. “ 1 haven t nowt m 
all the wureld that ain’t yourn, my dear. It amt of no dehght to me, 

eX The f tears° U rose freshly in her eyes, but she turned away, and went to 
Martha What she gave her, I don’t know. I saw her stooping over her, 
and putting money in her bosom. She whispered something, and asked 
was that enough? “ More than enough, the other said, and took her 

ha Then d Marthl ’arose, and gathering her shawlabout her - 
face with it and weeping aloud, went slowly to the door. She stopped a 
moment before going out, as if she would have uttered something or 
turned back ; but no word passed her lips. Making the same low, dreary, 
wretched moaning in her shawl, she went away. . . 

As the door dosed, little Em’ly looked at us three m a hurried 
manner, and then hid her face in her hands, and fell to sobbing. 

“ Hoen’t, Em’ly ! ” said Ham, tapping her gently on the shoulder. 
“Hoen’t, my dear ! You doen’t ought to cry so, pretty . 

“Oh, Ham!” she exclaimed, still weeping pitifully, I am not as 
good a girl as I ought to be'. I know I have not the thankful heait, 
sometimes, I ought to have ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, you have, I ’m sure,” said Ham. , , 

“No! no! no!” cried little Em’ly, sobbing, and shaking her > head. 
“ I am not as good a girl as I ought to be. Not near . not near . 

And still she cried, as if her heart would break , , 

“ I try your love too much. I know I do ! she sobbed, 
cross to ‘you, and changeable with you, when I ought to be far different 
You are never so to me. Why am I ever so to you, when I should think 
of nothing but how to be grateful, and to make you happy . . 

“You always make me so,” said Ham, “my dear! 1 am happy m 
the sight of you. I m happy, all day long, in the thoughts of you. 

“ Ah ! that ’ B not enough!” she cried “That is because you aregood; 
not because I am ! Oh, my dear, it might have been a better fortme fo 
you if you had been fond of some one else— of some one steadier ana 
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“ I never heard her name,” said I. “ I didn t mean to interrupt you. 

“ For the matter o’ that, Mas’r Davy,” replied Ham, “ all ’s told a’ most 
in them words, ‘Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake have a woman’s heart 
towards me. I was once like you ! ’ She wanted to speak to Em ly. 
Em’ly couldn’t speak to her theer, for her loving uncle was come home, 
and he wouldn’t— no, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, with great earnestness, 

“ he couldn’t, kind-naturd, tender-hearted as he is, see them two toge- 
ther, side by side, for all the treasures that s wrecked in the sea. 

I felt how true this was. I knew it, on the instant, quite as well as 

Ham. n , . 

“ So Em’ly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,” lie pursued, and gives 
it to her out o’ winder to bring here. * Show that/ she says, to my aunt. 
Mi's. Barkis, and she ’ll set you down by her fire, for the love of me, till 
uncle is gone out, and I can come.’ By-and-by she tells me what 1 te y ou > 
Mas’r Davy, and asks me to bring her. What can I do ? She doen t ought 
to know any such, but I can’t deny her, when the tears is on her lace. 

He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy jacket, and took out with 

great care a pretty little purse. _ r , ^ „ 

“ And if I couid deny her when the tears was on her face. Mas r Davy, 
said Ham, tenderly adjusting it on the rough palm of his hand, “ how 
could I deny her when she give me this to carry for her— knowing what 
she brought it for? Such a toy as it is!” said Ham, thoughtfully 
looking on it. “ With such a little money in it, Em ly my dear . . 

I shook him warmly by the hand when he had put it away again— for 
that was more satisfactory to me than saying anything and we walked up 
and down, for a minute or two, in silence. The door opened then, and 
Peggotty appeared, beckoning to Ham to come in. I would have kept 
away, but she came after me, entreating me to come in too. Even then, 
I would have avoided the room where they all were, but for its being the 
neat-tiled kitchen I have mentioned more than once. The door opening 
immediately into it, I found myself among them, before consi eie 
whither I was going. 

The girl— the same I had seen upon the sands— was near the lire, fehe 
was sitting on the ground, with her head and one arm lying on a c air. 
I fancied, from the disposition of her figure, that Em’ly had but newly risen 
from the chair, and that the forlorn head might perhaps have been lying on 
her lap. I saw but little of the girl’s face, over which her hair fell loose 
and scattered, as if she had been disordering it with her own hands ; but 
I saw that she was young, and of a fair complexion. Peggot y ia ieen 
crying. So had little Em’ly. Not a word was spoken when we first went 
in ; and the Dutch clock by the dresser seemed, m the silence, to tick 
twice as loud as usual. 

Em’ly spoke first. „ 

<£ Martha wants,” she said to Ham, “ to go to London. 

“Why to London?” returned Ham. f 

He stood between them, looking on the prostrate girl with a mixture ot 
compassion for her, and of jealousy of her holding any companionship with 
her whom he loved so well, which I have always remembered distinctly. 
They both spoke as if she were ill; in a soft, suppressed tone that was 
plainly heard, although it hardly rose above a whisper. 

“ Better there than here,” said a third voice aloud — Martha s, though 
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Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it was impossible for me to help 
laughing too ; though I am not sure I should have done so, but for 
this inducement. When we had had our laugh quite out, which was after 
some time, he told me that Miss Mowcher had quite an extensive con- 
nexion, and made herself useful to a variety of people in a variety of ways. 
Some people trifled with her as a mere oddity, he said ; but she was as 
shrewdly and sharply observant as any one he knew, and as long-headed 
as she was short-armed. He told me that what she had said of being here, 
and there, and everywhere, was true enough ; for she made little darts into 
the provinces, and seemed to pick up customers everywhere, and to 
know everybody. I asked him what her disposition was : whether it was 
at all mischievous, and if her sympathies were generally on the right side 
of things : but, not succeeding in attracting his attention to these questions 
after two or three attempts, I forbore or forgot to repeat them. He told 
me instead, with much rapidity, a good deal about her skill, and her 
profits ; and about her being a scientific cupper, if I should ever have 
occasion for her services in that capacity. 

She was the principal theme of our conversation during the evening : 
and when we parted for the night Steerforth called after me over the 
bannisters, “ Bob swore ! ” as I went down stairs. 

I was surprised, when I came to Mr. Barkis s house to find Ham 
walking up and down in front of it, and still more surprised to learn from 
him that little Em’ly was inside. I naturally inquired why he was not 
there too, instead of pacing the street by himself ? 

« Why, you see, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, in a hesitating manner, 
“ Em’ly, she ’s talking to some ’un in here.” 

“ I should have thought,” said I, smiling, “that that was a reason for 

your being in here too, Ham.” }j 

“ Well, Mas’r Davy, in a general way, so ’t would be, he returned ; 
“ but look’ee here, Mas’r Davy,” lowering his voice, and speaking very 
gravely. “ It ’s a young woman, sir — a young woman, that Em ly knowed 
once, and doen’t ought to know no more.” 

When I heard these words, a light began to fall upon the figure I had 
seen following them, some hours ago. 

“ It ’s a poor wurem, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, “ as is trod under foot 
by all the town. Up street and down street. The mowld^o’ the church- 
yard don’t hold any that the folk shrink away from, more.” 

“ Did I see her to-night, Ham, on the sands, after we met you P ” 

“ Keeping us in sight? ” said Ham. “ It ’s like you did, Mas r Davy. 
“ Not that I know’d, then, she was theer, sir, but along of her creeping 
soon ar ter wards under Em’ly’ s little winder, when she see the light come, 
and whisp’ring * Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake have a woman’s heart 
towards me. I was once like you ! ’ Those was solemn words, Mas’r 
Davy, fur to hear ! ” 

“ They were indeed, Ham. What did Em’ly do ? ” # 

“ Says Em’ly, ‘ Martha, is it you? Oh, Martha, can it^be you! ’ for 
they had sat at work together, many a day, at Mr. Omer’s.” 

“ I recollect her now ! ” cried I, recalling one of the two girls I had 
seen when I first went there. “ I recollect her quite well ! ” ? 

“ Martha Endell,” said Ham. “ Two or three year older than Em ly, 
but was at the school with her.” 
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sign of the exquisite, and treated her with an elopement her name ’s Emily, 
and she lives in the east ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr. Copperfield, am 1 1 volatile . 

Merely looking at me with extravagant slyness, and not waiting tor any 
replv, she continued, without drawing breath : 

“ There ' If ever anv scapegrace was trimmed and touched up to 
perfection, you are, Steerforth. If I understand any noddle in the world, 

I understand yours. Do you hear me when I tell you that, my darling . 

I understand yours,” peeping down into his face. “ Now you may mizzle, 
Jemmy (as we say at Court), and if Mr. Copperfield will take the chair 

* « What do you say, Daisy ?” inquired Steerforth, laughing, and resigning 
his seat. “ Will you be improved?” „ 

“ Thank you, Miss Mowcher, not this evening. ..... 

“Don’t say no,” returned the little woman, looking at me with the 
aspect of a connoisseur ; “ a little bit more eyebrow ? 

“Thank you,” I returned, “some other time. „ ., 

“ Have it carried half a quarter of an inch towards the temple, said 
Wiss Mowcher. “ We can do it in a fortnight.” u 
“ No, I thank you. Not at present.” 

“ Go in for a tip,” she urged. “No ? Let s get the scaffolding up, 

then, for a pair of whiskers. Come ! ” 

I could not help blushing as I declined, for I felt we were on my wea 
point, now. But Miss Mowcher, finding that I was not at present disposed 
for any decoration within the range of her art, and that I was for the t 
being, proof against the blandishments of the small bottle which she held 
up before one eye to enforce her persuasions, said we would make a begin- 
ning on an early day, and requested the aid of my hand to descend tom 
her elevated station! Thus assisted, she skipped down with much agihtj, 
and began to tie her double chin into her bonnet. 

« The fee,” said Steerforth, “ is ” , 

« Fi V e bob,” replied Miss Mowcher, “ and dirt-cheap, my chicken. 

Ain’t I volatile, Mr. Copperfield?” 

I replied politely : “ Not at all.” But I thought she was rather so when 
she tossed up his two half-crowns like a goblin pieman, caught them, 
dropped them in her pocket, and gave it a loud slap. 

“That ’s the Till !” observed Miss Mowcher, standing at the chair again, 
and replacing in the bag the miscellaneous collection of little objects she 
had emptied out of it. « Have I got all my traps It seems so ^ It 
won’t do to belike long Ned Beadwood, when they took him to church to 
marry him to somebody,’ as he says, and left the bride behind. Ha 1 ha 1 ha 
A wicked rascal, Ned, but droll! Now, I know I m going to break 
your hearts, but I am forced to leave you You mus caU up ah your 
fortitude, and try to bear it. Good bye, Mr. Copperfield 1 Take care of 
yourself, Jockey of Norfolk 1 How I have been rattling on 1 It s all the 
fault of you two wretches. I forgive you 1 ‘ Bob swore . — as 'the Dnghs - 
man said for ‘ Good night,’ when he first learnt Trench, and thought it so 

like English. ‘ Bob swore,’ my ducks 1 ” 

With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling as she waddled away, 
she waddled to the door ; where she stopped to inquire if she should leave 
us a lock of her hair. “ Ain’t I volatile? ” she added, as a commentary on 
this offer, and, with her finger on her nose, departed. 
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“ Yes, indeed,” said I. , , , , 

« Aha ? ” cried the little creature, glancing sharply at my lace, and then 

peeping round at Steerforth’s. “Umph? . , 

The first exclamation sounded like a question put to both ot us, and 
the second like a question put to Steerforth only. She seemed to have 
found no answer to either, but continued to rub, with her head on one 
side and her eye turned up, as if she were looking for an answer m the air, 
and were confident of its appearing presently. 

“A sister of yours, Mr. Copperfield ? ” she cried, after a pause, and still 

keeping the same look out. “Aye, aye? . c , , 

“No ” said Steerforth, before I could reply. “Nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, Mr. Copperfield used— or I am much mistaken— to have 

a great admiration for her.” _ _ . . 0 , 

“ Why, hasn’t he now?” returned Miss Mowcher. Is he fickle? oh, 
for shame’! Did he sip every flower, and change every hour, until Polly 
his passion requited ?— Is her name Pally ? ” . 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced upon me with this 
question, and a searching look, quite disconcerted me for a moment. 

“ No, Miss Mowcher,” I replied. “ Her name is Emily. 

“ Aha? ” she cried exactly as before. “ Umph? What a rattle I am ! 

Mr. Copperfield, ain’t I volatile ? ” . 

Her tone and look implied something that was not agreeable to me in 
connexion with the subject. So I said, in a graver manner than any of us 

had yet assumed : . 

« She is as virtuous as she is pretty. She is engaged t;o be married to a 
most worthy and deserving man in her own station of life. I esteem her 
for her good sense, as much as I admire her for her good looks. 

“Well said ! ” cried Steerforth. “ Hear, hear, hear ! Now, I 11 quench 
the curiosity of this little Eatima, my dear Daisy, by leaving her nothing to 
o-uess at. She is at present apprenticed, Miss Mowcher, or articled, or what- 
ever it may be, to Oraer and Joram, Haberdashers, Milliners, and so forth, 
in this town. Do you observe ? Omer and Joram. The promise of 
which my friend has spoken, is made and entered into with her cousin ; 
Christian name, Ham ; surname, Peggotty ; occupation, boat-builder ; also 
of this town. She lives with a relative ; Christian name, unknown ; sur- 
name, Peggotty ; occupation, seafaring ; also of this town. She is the 
prettiest and most engaging little fairy in the world. . I admire her— -as 
my friend does — exceedingly. If it were not that I might appear to dis- 
parage her Intended, which I know my friend would not like, I would 
add, that to me she seems to be throwing herself away ; that I am sure 
she might do better ; and that I swear she was born to be a lady. 

Miss Mowcher listened to these words, which were very slowly and 
distinctly spoken, with her head on one side, and her eye in the air as if 
she were still looking for that answer. When he ceased, she became brisk 
again in an instant, and rattled away with surprising volubility. . 

“ Oh ! And that ’s all about it, is it ? ” she exclaimed, trimming his 
whiskers with a little restless pair of scissors, that went glancing round 
his head in all directions. “Very well: very well! Quite a long story. 
Ought to end, ‘ and they lived happy ever afterwards oughtn t it ? Ah ! 
What ’s that game at forfeits ? I love my love with an E, because she s 
enticing ; I hate her with an E, because she ’s engaged. I took her to the 
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u I believe you, my pet,” replied Miss Mowctier. “ I keep bis nails in 
order for him. Twice a week ! Fingers and toes ! ” 

“ He pays well, I hope ? ” said Steerforth. 

« Pays as he speaks, my dear child — through the nose,” replied Miss 
Mowcher. “None of your close shavers the Prince ain’t. You ’d say so, 
if you saw his moustachios. Fed by nature, black by art. 

“ By your art, of course,” said Steerforth. 

Miss Mowcher winked assent. “ Forced to send for me. Couldn t 
help it. The climate affected Ids dye ; it did very well in Eussia, but it 
was no go here. You never saw such a rusty Prince in all your born 
days as he was. Like old iron ! ” . e ,, 

“ is that why you called him a humbug, just now ? inquired Steerforth. 

« Oh, you’re a broth of a boy, ain’t you? ” returned Miss Mowcher, 
shaking’ her head violently. “ I said, what a set of humbugs we were in 
general, and I showed you the scraps of the Prince’s nails to prove it. The 
Prince’s nails do more for me, in private families of the genteel sort, than 
all my talents put together. I always carry ’em about. They ’re the best 
introduction. If Miss Mowcher cuts the Prince’s nails, she must be all 
right. I give ’em away to the young ladies. They put ’em in ^albums, 

I believe. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Upon my life, ‘ the whole social system ’ (as the 
men call it when they make speeches in Parliament) is a system ot Prince s 
nails!” said this least of women, trying to fold her short arms, and 
nodding her large head. 

Steerforth laughed heartily, and I laughed too. Miss Mowcher con- 
tinuing all the time to shake her head (which was very much on one side), 
and to look into the air with one eye, and to wink with the other. 

“ Well, well ! ” she said, smiting her small knees, and rising, “ this is not 
business. Come, Steerforth, let ’s explore the polar regions, and have it over.” 

She then selected two or three of the little instruments, and a little 
bottle, and asked (to my surprise) if the table would bear. On Steerforth s 
replying in the affirmative, she pushed a chair against it, and begging the 
assistance of my hand, mounted up, pretty nimbly, to the top, as if it 

were a stage. 1 

“ If either of you saw my ankles,” she said, when she was safely 
elevated, “ say so, and I ’ll go home and destroy myself.” 

“ l did not,” said Steerforth. 

“ I did not,” said I. 

“ Well then,” cried Miss Mowcher, “ I ’ll consent to live. Now, ducky, 
ducky, ducky, come to Mrs. Bond and be killed ! ” 

This was an invocation to Steerforth to place himself under her hands ; 
who, accordingly, sat himself down, with his back to the table, and his 
laughing face towards me, and submitted his head to her inspection, 
evidently for no other purpose than our entertainment. To see Miss 
Mowcher standing over him, looking at his rich profusion of brown hair 
through a large round magnifying glass, which she took out of her pocket, 
was a most amazing spectacle. 

“ You 're a pretty fellow ! ” said Miss Mowcher, after a brief inspection. 
“ You ’d be as bald as a friar on the top of your head in twelve months, 
but for me. Just half-a-minute, my young friend, and we ’ll , give you a 
polishing that shall keep your curls on for the next ten years ! ” 

With this, she tilted some of the contents of the little bottle on to one 
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I felt some curiosity and excitement about tbis lady, especially as 
Steerforth burst into a fit of laughing when I referred to her, and posi- 
tively refused to answer any question of which I made her the subject. I 
remained, therefore, in a state of considerable expectation until the cloth 
had been removed some half an hour, and we were sitting over our 
decanter of wine before the fire, when the door opened, and Littuner, with 
his habitual serenity quite undisturbed, announced : 

“ Miss Mowcher ! ” . , 

I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I was still looking at the 
doorway, thinking that Miss Mowcher was a long while making her 
appearance, when, to my infinite astonishment, there came waddling round 
a sofa which stood between me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or 
forty-five, with a very large head and face, a pair of roguish grey eyes, 
and* such extremely little arms, that, to enable herselt to lay a finger archly 
against her snub nose, as she ogled Steerforth, she was obliged to meet 
the finger half-way, and lay her nose against it. Her chin, which was 
what is called a double-chin, was so fat that it entirely swallowed up the 
strings of her bonnet, bow and all. Throat she had none ; waist she had 
none” legs she had none, worth mentioning; for though she was more 
than full-sized down to where her waist would have been, if she had had 
any, and though she terminated, as human beings generally do, in a pair 
of feet, she was so short that she stood at a common-sized chair as at a 
table, resting a bag she carried on the seat. This lady ; dressed in an 
otf-hand, easy style ; bringing her nose and her forefinger together, with 
the difficulty I have described ; standing with her head necessarily on one 
side, and, with one of her sharp eyes shut up, making an uncommonly 
knowing face ; after ogling Steerforth for a few moments, broke into a 

torrent of words. , 

“ What ! My flower ! ” she pleasantly began, shaking her large head 

at him. “ You ’re there, are you ! Oh, you naughty boy, fie for shame, 
what do you do so far away from home? Up to mischief, I 11 be bound. 
Oh, you ’re a downv fellow, Steerforth, so you are, and I ’m another, am t 
I P ’ Ha, ha, ha ! You ’d have betted a hundred pound to five, now, that 
you wouldn’t have seen me here, wouldn’t you ? Bless you, man alive, 

I ’m everywhere. I ’m here and there, and where not, like the conjuror s 
half-crown in the lady’s handkereher. Talking of hankerchers — and 
talking of ladies — what a comfort you are to your blessed mother, am t 
you, my dear boy, over one of my shoulders, and I don’t say which 1 
Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this passage of her discourse, thiew 
back the strings, and sat down, panting, on a footstool in front of the fire 
—making a kind of arbor of the dining-table, which spread its mahogany 

shelter above her head. . , , 

“ Oh my stars and what’s-their-names ! ” she went on, clapping a hand 
on each of her little knees, and glancing shrewdly at me “ I ’m ol too 
full a habit, that’s the fact, Steerforth. After a flight of stairs, d gives 
me as much trouble to draw every breath I want, as if it was a bucket ot 
water. If you saw me looking out of an upper window, you d think I 
was a fine woman, wouldn’t you?” 

“ I should think that, wherever I saw you,” replied Steerlorth. 

“ Go along, you dog, do !” cried the little creature, making a whisk at 
him with the handkerchief with which she was wiping her face, “ and don t 
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My dear kind Steerforth, how can I tell you what I think of your 

generosity?” „ 

“ Tush ! ” he answered, turning red. “ The less said, the better. 

“ Didn’t I know? ” cried I, “ didn’t I say that there was not a joy, or 
sorrow, or any emotion of such honest hearts that was indifferent to you?” 

“ Aye, aye,” he answered, “ you told me all that. There let it rest. 
We have said enough ! ” 

Afraid of offending him by pursuing the subject when he made so light 
of it, I only pursued it in my thoughts as we went on at even a quicker 

pace than before. _ , , 

« She must be newly rigged,” said Steerforth, and I shall leave 
Littimer behind to see it done, that I may know she is quite complete. 
Did I tell you Littimer had come down? ” 


“ Oh, yes ! came down this morning, with a letter from my mother.” 

As our looks met, I observed that he was pale even to his lips, though 
he looked very steadily at me. I feared that some difference between him 
and his mother might' have led to his being in the frame of mind in which 
I had found him at the solitary fireside. I hinted so. 

“ Oh no ! ” he said, shaking his head, and giving a slight laugh. 

« Nothing of the sort ! Yes. He is come down, that man of mine.” 

“ The same as ever ? ” said I. 

“ The same as ever,” said Steerforth. “Distant and quiet as the isorth 
Pole. He shall see to the boat being fresh named. She’s the Stormy 
Petrel now. What does Mr. Peggotty care for Stormy Petrels ! I 11 
have her christened again.” 

“ By what name? ” I asked. 

" The Little Em’ly.” . , , 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, I took it as a reminder that 
he objected to being extolled for his consideration. I could not help 
showing in my face how much it pleased me, but I said little, and he 
resumed his usual smile, and seemed relieved. 

« But see here,” he said, looking before us, “ where the original little 
Em’ly comes ! And that fellow with her, eh ? Upon my soul, he’ s a true 
knight. He never leaves her ! ” 

Ham was a boat-builder in these days, having improved a natural 
ingenuity in that handicraft, until he had become a skilled workman. He 
was in his working-dress, and looked rugged enough, but manly withal, 
and a very fit protector for the blooming little creature at his side. Indeed, 
there was a frankness in his face, an honesty, and an undisguised show of 
his pride in her, and his love for her, which were, to me, the best of good 
looks. I thought, as they came towards us, that they were well matched 
even in that particular. 

She withdrew her hand timidly from his arm as we stopped to speak to 
them, and blushed as she gave it to Steerforth and to me. When they 
passed on, after we had exchanged a few words, she did not like to replace 
that hand, but, still appearing timid and constrained, walked by herself. 
I thought all this very pretty and engaging, and Steerforth seemed to 
think so too, as we looked after them fading away in the light of a young 
moon. 

Suddenly there passed us — evidently following them a young woman 
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like Macbeth. And now for dinner ! If I have not (Macbeth-like) broken 
up the feast with most admired disorder, Daisy.” 

~ “ But where are they all, I wonder ! ” said I. 

“ God knows,” said Steerforth. “ After strolling to the ferry looking 
for you, I strolled in here and found the place deserted. That set me 

thinking, and you found me thinking.” 

The advent of Mrs. Gummidge with a basket, explained how the house 
had happened to be empty. She had hurried out to buy something that was 
needed, against Mr. Peggotty’s return with the tide ; and had left the 
door open in the meanwhile, lest Ham and little Em’ly, with whom it was 
an early night, should come home while she was gone, bteerlorth, alter 
very much improving Mrs. Gummidge’s spirits by a cheerful salutation, 
and a iocose embrace, took my arm, and hurried me away. 

He had improved his own spirits, no less than Mrs. Gummidge s, for 
they were again at their usual flow, and he was full of vivacious conversa- 
tion as we went along. 

“ And so,” he said, gaily, “ we abandon this buccaneer life to-morrow, 
do we ^ ” 

“ So we agreed,” I returned. “ And our places by the coach are taken, 

y °“ AyT there ’s no help for it, I suppose,” said Steerforth. “I have 
almost forgotten that there is anything to do in the world but to go out 
tossing on the sea here. I wish there was not. 

“ As lono- as the novelty should last,” said I, laughing. 

“ Like enough,” he returned ; “ though there ’s a sarcastic meaning in 
that observation for an amiable piece of innocence like my young friend 
Well l I dare say I am a capricious fellow, David. I know 1 am ; but 
while the iron is hot, I can strike it vigorously too. 1 coul f P as ^ „ a 
reasonably good examination already, as a^ pilot in these waters, 1 tnmK. 

6( Mr. Peggotty says you are a wonder, I returned. 

<c A nautical phenomenon, eh?” laughed Steerforth. 

“ Indeed he does, and you know how truly ; knowing how ardent you 
are in any pursuit you follow, and how easily you can master it. Anc 
that amazes me most in you, Steerforth — that you should be contented 

with such fitful uses of your powers.” 

“ Contented ? ” he answered, merrily. “ I am never contented, except 
with your freshness, my gentle Daisy. As to fitfulness, I have never 
learnt the art of binding myself to any of the wheels on which the lxions 
of these days are turning round and round. I missed it somehow in a bad 
apprenticeship, and now don’t care about it. — You know I have bought a 

boat down here ? ” . , ,, T i • j 

“ What an extraordinary fellow you are, Steerforth . I exclaimed, 
stopping— for this was the first I had heard of it. “ When you may 
never care to come near the place again 1 ” 

“ I don’t know that,” he returned. “1 have taken a fancy to the place. 
At all events,” walking me briskly on, “ I have bought a boat that was 
for sale— a clipper, Mr. Peggotty says ; and so she is— and Mr. Peggotty 
will be master of her in my absence.” 

“ Now I understand you, Steerforth ! ” said I, exultingly. i ou pre- 
tend to have bought it for yourself, but you have really done so to confer 
a benefit on him. I might have known as much at first, knowing you. 
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“Up from anywhere, then? ” said I, talcing my seat near him. 

“ I was looking at the pictures in the fire,” he returned. 

“ But you are spoiling them for me,” said I, as he stirred it quickly 
with a piece of burning wood, striking out of it a train of red-hot sparks 
that went careering up the little chimney, and roaring out into the air. 

“ You would not have seen them,” he returned. “ I detest this mongrel 
time, neither day nor night. How late you are ! Where have you been? ” 

“ I have been taking leave of my usual walk,” said I. 

“And I have been sitting here,” said Steerforth, glancing round the 
room, “ thinking that all the people we found so glad on the night of our 
coming down, might — to judge from the present wasted air of the place 
be dispersed, or dead, or come to I don’t know what harm. David, I 
wish to God I had had a judicious father these last twenty years ! ” 

“ My dear Steerforth, what is the matter ? ” 

<e I wish with all my soul I had been better guided! ” he exclaimed. 
<c I wish with all my soul I could guide myself better ! ” 

There was a passionate dejection in his manner that quite amazed me. 
He was more unlike himself than I could have supposed possible. 

“It would be better to be this poor Peggotty, or his lout of a 
nephew,” he said, getting up and leaning moodily against the chimney- 
piece, with his face towards the fire, “ than to be myself, twenty times 
richer and twenty times wiser, and be the torment to myself that I have 
been, in this Devil’s bark of a boat, within the last half-hour ! ” 

I was so confounded by the alteration in him, that at first I could only 
observe him in silence, as he stood leaning his head upon his hand, and 
looking gloomily down at the fire. At length I begged him, with all the 
earnestness I felt, to tell me what had occurred to cross him so unusually, 
and to let me sympathise with him, if I could not hope to advise him. 
Before I had well concluded, he began to laugh — fretfully at first, but 
soon with returning gaiety. 

“ Tut, it ’s nothing, Daisy ! nothing ! ” he replied. <c I told you, at 
the inn in London, I am heavy company for myself, sometimes. I have 
been a nightmare to myself, just now — must have had one, I think. At 
odd dull times, nursery tales come up into the memory, unrecognised for 
what they are. I believe I have been confounding myself with the bad 
boy who ‘ didn’t care,’ and became food for lions — a grander kind of going 
to the dogs, I suppose. What old women call the horrors, have been 
creeping over me from head to foot. I have been afraid of myself. 

“ You are afraid of nothing else, I think,” said I. 

“ Perhaps not, and yet may have enough to be afraid of too, lie 
answered. “ Well ! So it goes by ! I am not about to be hipped again, 
David ; but I tell you, my good fellow, once more, that it would have 
been well for me (and for more than me) if I had had a steadfast and 
judicious father ! ” 

His face was always full of expression, but I never saw it express such 
a dark kind of earnestness as when he said these words, with his glance 
bent on the fire. 

“ So much for that ! ” he said, making as if he tossed something light 
into the air, with his hand. 

“ * Why, being gone, I am a man again/ 

a 2 
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There were great changes in my old home. The ragged nests, so long 
deserted by the rooks, were gone ; and the trees were lopped and topped 
out of their remembered shapes. The garden had run wild, and half the 
windows of the house were shut up. It was occupied, but only by a poor 
lunatic gentleman, and the people who took care of him. He was always 
sitting at my little window, looking out into the church -yard ; and I won- 
dered whether his rambling thoughts ever went upon any of the fancies 
that used to occupy mine, on the rosy mornings when I peeped out of that 
same little window in my night-clothes, and saw the sheep quietly feeding 
in the light of the rising sun. 

Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper, were gone to South America, 
and the rain had made its way through the roof of their empty house, and 
stained the outer walls. Mr. Chillip was married again to a tall, raw- 
boned, high-nosed wife ; and they had a weazen little baby, with a heavy 
head that it couldn’t hold up, and two weak staring eyes, with which it 
seemed to be always wondering why it had ever been born. 

It was with a singular jumble of sadness and pleasure that I used to 
linger about my native place, until the reddening winter sun admonished 
me that it was time to start on my returning walk. But, when the place 
was left behind, and especially when Steerforth and I were happily seated 
over our dinner by a blazing fire, it was delicious to think of having been 
there. So it was, though in a softened degree, when I went to my neat 
room at night ; and, turning over the leaves of the crocodile-book (which was 
always there, upon a little table), remembered with a grateful heart how 
blest I was in having such a friend as Steerforth, such a friend as Peggotty, 
and such a substitute for what I had lost as my excellent and generous 
aunt. 

My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back from these long walks, 
was by a ferry. It landed me on the flat between the town and the sea, 
which I could make straight across, and so save myself a considerable circuit 
by the high road. Mr. Peggotty’s house being on that waste-place, and 
not a hundred yards out of my track, I always looked in as I went by. 
Steerforth was pretty sure to be there expecting me, and we went on 
together through the frosty air and gathering fog towards the twinkling 
lights of the town. 

One dark evening, when I was later than usual — for I had, that day, 
been making my parting visit to Blunderstone, as we were now about to 
return home — I found him alone in Mr. Peggotty’s house, sitting thought- 
fully before the fire. He was so intent upon his own reflections that he 
was quite unconscious of my approach. This, indeed, he might easily 
have been if he had been less absorbed, for footsteps fell noiselessly 
on the sandy ground outside ; but even my entrance failed to rouse 
him. I was standing close to him, looking at him ; and still, with a heavy 
brow, he was lost in his meditations. 

He gave such a start when I put my hand upon his shoulder, that he 
made me start too. 

“ You come upon me,” he said, almost angrily, “ like a reproachful 
ghost ! ” 

“ I was obliged to announce myself somehow,” I replied. “ Have 
I called you down from the stars ? ” 

“ No,” he answered. “ No.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SOME OLD SCENES, AND SOME NEW PEOPLE. 

Sieerfoeth and I stayed for more than a fortnight in that part of the 
country. We were very much together, I need not say; but occasionally 
we were asunder for some hours at a time. He was a good sailor, and I 
was but an indifferent one ; and when he went out boating with Mr. 
Peggotty, which was a favorite amusement of his, I generally remained 
as 01 e. My occupation of Peggotty’s spare-room put a constraint upon 
mG 0I £ w 1 h . lch ke was ^ re . e : ^ or ’ knowing how assiduously she attended 
on Mr. Barkis all day, I did not like to remain out late at night ; whereas 
ateerforth, lying at the Inn, had nothing to consult but his own humour. 
Ihus it came about, that I heard of his making little treats for the fisher- 
men at Mr. Peggotty’s house of call, “ The Willing Mind,” after I was in 
bed, and of his being afloat, wrapped in fisherman’s clothes, whole moonlight 
nights, and coming back when the morning tide was at flood. By this 
time, however, I knew that his restless nature and bold spirits delighted 
to find a vent in rough toil and hard weather, as in any other means of 
excitement that presented itself freshly to him ; so none of his proceedings 
surprised me. 

Another cause of our being sometimes apart, was, that I had naturally 
an interest in going over to Blunderstone, and revisiting the old familiar 
scenes of my childhood; while Steerforth, after being there once, had 
naturally no great interest in going there again. Hence, on three or four 
ays that I can at once recal, we went our several ways after an early 
lea ast, and met again at a late dinner. I had no idea how he employed 
ms time in the interval, beyond a general knowledge that he was very 
popu ar in the place, and had twenty means of actively diverting himseif 
where another man might not have found one. 

Tor my own part, my occupation in my solitary pilgrimages was to recal 
every yard of the old road as I went along it, and to haunt the old spots, 
o which I never tired. I haunted them, as my memory had often done, 
and lingered among them as my younger thoughts had lingered when I 
was far away. The grave beneath the tree, where both my parents lay — 
on which I had looked out, when it was my father’s only, with such curious 
feelings of compassion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, when it was 
opened to receive my pretty mother and her baby— the grave which 
reggotty s own faithful care had ever since kept neat, and made a garden 
of, I walked near, by the hour. It lay a little off the church-yard path, 
in a quiet corner, not so far removed but I could read the names upon the 
a i * wa * ked t0 and fro > startled by the sound of the church-bell when 
it struck the hour, for it was like a departed voice to me. My reflections 
at these times were always associated with the figure I was to make in 
Me, and the distinguished things I was to do. My echoing footsteps went 
to no other tune, but were as constant to that as if I had come home to 
build my castles in the air at a living mother’s side. 
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Ipnerallv as it is the only food which never turns acid on the weaKest h iu # tQ the mogt enfeebled, 

funch and dinner, and restores the facuJtyofdigestion and P respectability, practically illustrating theresto- 

* uther reme “ been 

tried in vain for years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned & CO., 127, New Bond-street, London. 

From the Right Hon. the Lord stn “ t e ‘j' 

“ Gentlemen, — I have derived much benefit ro „ 4 park Wa ik t Little Chelsea, London, Oct. 2, 1843. # 

‘•Twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia has been effectually removed b * J^D^WGHAMpCaptaSi, Royal Navy.” 
in six weeks’ time, &c. << Louisa Terrace, Exmouth, Aug. 17, 1 ® 49 ‘ 

“Dear Sir, -I will thank you to . send m. , on "ours 
Food.’ I beg to assure you that its beneficial effe “THOMAS KING, Major-General, 

respectfully, Roqs «< Achadown Glebe, Skibbereen, County Cork, Aug. 22, 1849. 

O DearslrT-Tcannot speak too favourably of the ‘ Rcvalenta Ara , l ! i ^ a [ ’’ EX sruAKTj Archdeacon of Ross.’ ' 

■‘King’s College, Cambridge, Oct. 16, 1849 ’ 

•< I now consider myself a stranger to all complaints, “ cep talieartyoWage.^ I f a ® a, s £ a _ 0 “ 3 wWch I had 
and even quite free from the. vexations lswable at my time of life. About sixty 

suffered for years, and which my med !f a * awas the consequence; my left arm and leg were paralysed, also 

rears aeo I had a fail from my horse, hemi^egla was theconseq , . y resisted all remedies until now, 

'myTef? eyelid and the eye was displaced. Fro have been rendered as 

at the age of 85, by two years’ use o f your so much so, that it requires no spec- 

useful to me as the right, ^ su ^ er ers at large, and consider it my duty 

fades, &c. I deem this extraordinary P think will promote the welfare of others. Faithfully, 

to place the above details at your disposal, in any way you w n y M WILLIAM H UNTf Bamster-at-Law.’ 

“ Bromley, Middlesex, March 31, 1849. 

■■ Gentlemen, — The lady for up°C 

Ear « fear ^ ssss . tss g S g s . t 

had but little heartburn, and the functions are mor g . „ w5nslow> Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. # 

“ I have found it to be a simple, though very efficacious and pleasant food, doi “F ( |° e ° d / cHARLES n KERR?’’ 
functional disorders. «< Royal Hotel, St. Heliers, Jersey, 4th Nov., 1849. 

sauced of it ^yGTy~ morn^ng^he^ev^er Wanted aPdoctoPs^nce^t came^nto 

to society at large. Most faithfully youis, 4< Q uee n’s Terrace, Bayswater, 22nd Nov. 1 849- 

“ Mr. Dampier will thank Messrs. Du Barry and Co. to send him another canister of their Revalenta Arabica, 
it agreeing so well with his infant. ’ „ gouthwick-park, Fareham, Hants, Oct. 31 , 1848. 

“ Gentlemen, -I sincerely thank you for your kind neither 

in as deplorable a condition as can weU be l ^ a g ^ned^ I ti and indigestion, and being compelled to have 
stand nor walk, suffering severeiy from flatulency^co nsup. one ’ occa8ion j swallowe d no less than seven doses 
recourse to aperients every second JJ * bir . ad y y ’ice There was a giddiness in my head, and a singing in my 
within twenty-eight h ™ r \ and * r h ^ sound produced by a slight touch on a 

right ear, that, when I turned my head on the p iio w^^ ^ chestf a sore throat, and a slight cough ; but the 
musical glass. I had a pain a could not rema i n in the same position for ten minutes all night long, 

pain around my loins was so great th . , the ribs on my left side, and about three inches from the 

The principal seat of the pa- seemed in water and salt and in less 

back bone. I commenced taking tjie Revalenjft,, m flat “ lency and constipation so far vanished that I have 

— 8 TohN “vAriand l«“ 

man, &c., &c. “ London, Aug. 1, 1849- _ 

.. . . ’M'/xccra Tin iiarrv and Co., and has pleasure in recommending their 

, in ma ^ °“ e cases of diarrhcea ’ as also of the opposlte 
condition of the bowels and their nervous consequences. „ Leicester, Nov. 2, 1848. 

“Dear Sir, -I am glad to tell since I 5 ‘ Re'valenta/a^d", 

shouM it 'continue wi'thouTa &, I* shall have little to explain of, &e., Ae.^ Market . 6treet „ 

packed for all climates, 81b .and 10lb. canister® (or warded by ^ BARK^ana Londonf or to any 

or bankers’ orders (carnage free) to • any *<>**<* *4 ll ™ J t S m or sai ii n g vessels. Shipments abroad attended 
?„° rt Their° amount oVhlTe oTe "on Londoil or p.accd ,o the eredit of Messrs. Hu 

Barry and Co’s account, at^ Messrs. Courts j2“|J B ’ EET( LONDON. 

N.B.— Let no oue be imposed upon by Spurious Compounds under a close imitation of name. 
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ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 

The economy both in the cost and wear of this Umbrella has been fully 
borne out by the experience of these last 18 months, and which can be 
testified by some thousands of purchasers to whom they have given universal 
satisfaction. They may be obtained of most Umbrella Dealers in the 
United Kingdom, from 10s. 6c?. each. 

W. 6c J. SANG-STER, Patentees, 140, Regent-street, 

94, Fleet-street, 
lO, Royal Exchange. 
Warehouse, 75, Cheapside. 

CHEAP SILK UMBRELLAS, from 7s. each. 


The houses licensed for the manufacture of the Alpaca Umbrella, 

wholesale, are Messrs. J. A W. RUTTER, 122, Cheapside. 

n J. MORLAND A SON, 50, East cheap. 

„ WADDINCTON A SONS, 1, Coleman St. 


©in&ev Bogal 



patronage. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES, AND INSTANT RELIEF 
AND A RAPID CURE OF ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
COLDS, AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS, 

ARK INSURED BY 

DR. LOGOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


*** Small books , containing many hundreds of properly authenticated Testimonials , may be 

had from evei'y Agent . 


Cures of Influenza, Coughs, Colds, Ac. 
From James Drury, Medicine Warehouse, 224, Stone- 
bow, Lincoln. 

Gentlemen,— I am authorised by several Ladies and 
Gentlemen, (whose names I can give if required) to 
state that Dr. Locock’s Wafers have proved of the 
highest efficacy to them for colds, coughs, hoarseness^ 
wheezing, influenza, soar throat, &c. The demand 
for the Wafers increases daily, and in almost every 
sale I hear of the benefits obtained by their use. 

The present weather has given sufficient proof of 
their efficacy, &c. 

I remain, yours, &c., 


Suprising Cure of Asthma of Ten 
Tears’ Standing. 

Sir,— I have for the last ten years been afflicted with 
an asthma, during which time I have tried every 
known remedy, and have had the best medical advice 
possible for me to get. In fact, I have spent from ^40 
to ^50 on medical advice alone, and all to no avail; 
and I gave up all hopes of ever having the disease 
removed, until I was recommended to try Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers. I purchased two small boxes and one large 
one, three months since, by which I am now perfectly 
cured, and beg to return many thanks, See. 

(Signed) HENRY BISHTON. 

March 20, 1846, Princes-end, Tipton. 

To Mr. John J. Williams, Chemist, Tipton. 


JAMES DRURY. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 


They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. l^d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. 

Agbnts : DA SILVA & CO., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


OF WHOM ALSO MAY BE HAD 

DR LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS. 

Have no Taste of Medicine, and are the only remedy recommended to be taken by Ladies. 
Price 1 8. ljd., 2 8. 9 d. t and 11s. per Box. Beware of Imitations in the form of “Pills.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR or INVISIBLE PERUKE. 


The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the 
Connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting this and 
other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the establishment ot the 
Sole Inventor, F. Browne, 4 7 , FENCHURCH-ST. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF 1 
Round the head in the manner of a fillet, leaving 

MEASURING 
As dotted 

1 to 1. 

THE HI 

Inches. 

SAD. 

Eighths. 


From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep each 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 




From one Temple to the other, across the rise or 
Crown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 





THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR ONLY £\ 10s. 


DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST AND SPINE. 


EAGLAND’S INVISIBLE SPINE SUPPORT, under 
the Patronage of Her Majesty’s Surgeons, &c.-Ladies 
suffering from spinal deviations and their injurious con- 
seauences are solicited to inspect Mr. Eaoland s newly- 
invented and inimitable SPINAL SUPPORTS. Their 
beautiful simplicity, extreme lightness, and their efficiency 
as a remedial agent, have proved them superior to any 
others; indeed, they have become eminently successful. 
They are also completely imperceptible, conceal the 
defects (without padding) from the most scrutinising 
observer, and never fail to confer immediate relief. 
Mr. E. has the pleasure to add that he is empowered to 
refer to ladies of the first respectability as to the value of 
his invention, in addition to which he holds testimonials 
of the highest order. Mrs. Eaoland is in constant 
attendance from 12 till 5 daily. 

21, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 






CHILDREN’S FROCKS, COATS, AND PELISSES; 

In all the New Materials and prevailing Styles, a ~~ — ~ 

large portion of which are expressly adapted for School 
Wear, at SHEARMAN’S, 5, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 

LONDON (between the Bank and Finsbury Square). 

SEVERAL HUNDREDS constantly on view, from 
the useful dress at is. lid., 2s. 6 d., 3s. 6ci.; medium, 

5s 6rf., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6 d., 12s. 6 d.; handsome, 15s. 6d., 

18s. 6d., 2 is. 6 d., up to the richest goods made in Silk 
Velvets, Three, Four, and Five Guineas. 

HOLLAND DRESSES of all kinds. Pinafores, 10£d. ; 

Frocks, is. 6d., is. 9-*.; ditto, long sleeves, 2s. 9d., 

3s. 6<J. ; Blouses, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s, 6d. 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, CLOAKS, JACKETS, and 
SPENCERS, in great variety, adapted for all ages, two 
years and upwards. 

INFANTS’ CLOAKS, HOODS, HATS, and BONNETS, LONG 
and SHORT ROBES, French Cambric Caps, Day and Night Gowns, 

Robe Blankets, and Squares, Lawn aud Cambric Night Caps, Open 
and Round Shirts, Trimmed Nursery Baskets, and Bassinets, with a 
general Stock of BABY LINEN, together with every article usually 
required for a YOUNG FAMILY : thus obviating the trouble and 
inconvenience (so long complained of) in going to various shops when 
JUVENILE CLOTHING is required. 

, *** An Illustrated Pamphlet, affording additional information, sent 

free on the receipt of a paid Letter. 
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m KIRBY, BEARD & 

ME PLUS ULTRA NEED1ES, 

WITH LARGE DRILLED EYES. 

& ME PLUS ULTRA PINS, 

WITH PERFECT SOLID H EADS, 

SoldWeverv Draper, &c.in the TTmtea Kingdom. 


ApVEimSEMJENTS. 


0 


Tor Purifying- the Blood and Strength- 
ening the Digestive Organs. 

PRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 

-L CHAMOMILE, a concentrated f luid Extract of 
these well known valuable Medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, Dimness of Sight, Fainting- 
Fits, Wasting of the Flesh, Languor, Skin Diseases, 
Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, and all Impurities 
of Blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentary 
a life, dissipation, and other causes. However debili- 
tated the system, or deep-rooted the disease, by the 
diligent use of this purifying Medicine the energies 
of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty 
produced, and feebleness, and all the deplorable 
symptoms of disease will vanish, and strength and 
health be restored to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties.— Prepared only by W. A. 
Frknch, 300, Holborn, two doors west of Chancery- 
lane. Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Us., and 22s. 


TT OLLO WAY’S PILLS. — For Indigestion, 

Stomach and Livkr Complaints, takb 
Holloway’s Pills.— Persons suffering from any 
derange, nent of the liver, stomach, or the organs of 
digestion, should have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, 
ns there is no other medicine that acts on these par- 
ticular complaints with such certain success. Its 
peculiar properties strengthen the tone of the stomach, 
increase the appetite, and purify the liver. For bowel 
complaints it is admirable, as it removes every primary 
cause of them, thereby restoring the patient to the 
soundest health and strength. Nervous or sick head- 
aches and iowness of spirits may be easily cured by 
taking a course of Holloway’s Pills.— Sold by all drug- 
gists, and at Professor Holloway's establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 


T3EAUTY. — The thorn that veils the 

-U primrose from our view is not more invidious 
in Nature than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, 
and Arms of Beauty. HUBERT’S ROSEATE POW- 
DER is the most certain and elegant preparation for 
ts removal — the genuine is perfectly innocent, is easy 
md pleasant to use, and has been signed “ G. H. 
HOGARD ” for the last 40 years. Sold for the pro- I 
jirietor, by Mr. Hooper, Chemist, 24, Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, and by all respectable perfumers, in 
jackets, price 4s. Double ditto, 7s., or by post, tree 
or 60 or 88 Postage stamps. 


“The slifrt before us (Mr. 
Ford’s Eureka) appears in 
every wav calculated to fit, 
and fully bears out the inven- 
tor’s statement, as * the most 
unique, and the only perfect 
fitting shirt made.’ ” 

Observer, October 7, 1849. 

Six very superior shirts tor 
30s. Patterns of the new 
coloured shirtings, with list 
of prices, and directions for 
selt-measurement, sent post 
tree. 

Richard Ford, 185, Strand, 
London. 


185. STRAND. 


B ALSAM COPAIBA, and all other 

Medicines of a nauseous character, may now 
; taken without inconvenience, by means of the 
ATENT ORGANIC CAPSULES. These Capsules 
ill be found superior to those made with Gelatine. 
Iiey remain entire until they have passed through the 
omach into the intestines ; and the medicine being 
Bciently brought in contact with the organs it is 
tended to affect, the usual nausea and unpleasant 
uctations are avoided. Evans & Leschkr, London, 
itentees; and all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
ngdom. *** Ask for the Patent Flexible Capsules. 


T^IETETIC COCOA. — Dyspeptics 

-* ' and persons of delicate constitution are strongly 
recommended to use TAYLOR BROTHERS' D1E- 
TEITC COCOA, as being very superior to any prepa- 
ration ot the Cocoa-nut hitherto introduced. This 
article is manufactured on a peculiar principle, by 
which the oily portions of the nut are neutralised, at 
the same tune its flavour, purity, and nutritious pro- 
perties are maintained. It is an essential article of 
dl .®* f ° r those under homoeopathic treatment, agrees 
with the most delicate digestive organs, is agreeable 
and soothing to the nervous system, and proves at 
the same time both invigorating and refreshing— 
Sold retail, in lib., $lb. f and *lb. tinfoil packets, at 
is. 4d. per lb., by most respectable Grocers and Tea- 
Dealers, and wholesale by TAYLOR BROTHERS 
at their Mills, Brick-lane, and Wentworth-street! 
London. 


TV/TECHrS CHRISTMAS AND 

_LVA NEW YEAR'3 PRESENTS.— Sensible that 
tne season is approaching when love and friendship 
give their tangible testimonials, MECHI has taken 
care to provide an abundance of objects for tasteful 
selection. None need deny themselves the luxury of 
giving, for the most inexpensive as well as the most 
costiy articles are to be found at his Repository of 
Utilities and Elegancies, 4, LEADENhALL STREET 
near the India House. England has always been re- 
nowned for its hearty Christmas liberality, while 
*'Le Jour de VAn ” of our lively neighbours, the 
French, is equally consecrated to the gifts of affection. 
MECH I invites a visit from the natives of all countries 
to his Emporium, which has been pronounced to be 
the most tastefully arranged and best lighted estab- 
tishment in London, and where they may be sure of 
putting their kind intentions into an acceptable shaDC 
SHOW ROOM FOR PAPIER MACHE.— In this 
elegant apartment are exhibited the most recherche 
specimens of British Art in Ladies’ Work Tables 
Hand Screens, Pole Screens, Chess Tables, Tea Trays* 
Work Boxes, Tea Caddies, Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Dressing Cases, Card Cases, &c. f embellished with 
exquisite landscapes and other paintings. Those who 
desire to make really useful presents will find in the 
general department the best Table Cutlery, Scissors 
Tmmbles, Penknives, Writing Desks, Ivory and other 
Hair Brushes, and Combs, and an infinite variety of 
goods adapted to every exigency. Also Bagatelle 
Tables, affording a charming amusement on a wintry 
or wet day.— 4, Leadenhall-street, London. 

(fc2* Try Mkchi’s Magic Strop. 

PRICE ONE FLORIN EACH. 

AN EX- 

-^JL QUIS1TE 
ADDITION to 
the TOILET 
TABLE is 

MILTON'S 
HAIR 

LUBRICANT, 

which, if used as 
directed, will 
speedily render 
the scantiest 
head of hair 
thick, curly, and 
lustrous. The 
healthy and vi- 
gorous stimulat- 
ing powers it 
possesses at once 
stop any ten- 
dency to grey hair or baldness. Its perfume is essen- 
tially novel and most delicious. In elegant pots, 2s. 
each. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Vendors in 
town and country. Wholesale London Agents — 
Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Ed- 
wards, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Sutton and Co., Bow 
Churchyard ; Sangar, 150, Oxford-street ; and Hannay 
and Co., Oxford-street. 
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~ just Published, Second Edition, Enlarged, with Portrait of the Author; Cloth, Price 5s. 

ruins of many lands. 

a PILGRIMAGE. By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 

Contents Babylon— Nineveh— I*etra---Egy^—En^“hdCitie^of^An«riea^-Rock-Tempks of ^Iod^—Ath^n^— 

«, Most hear ihy I do~we°reioice to see a second and an enlarged edition of Mr. Mich.ll'. remarkahie work. - 

^.frefcS^-ondera of past Rges .h« : bring* to hUtak “ 

a thorough appreciation of the s “ bl, “ e ®^hin itswide range all antiquity, and calls upon the atagethe heroei 
cAhtTrUL ^hTamo^tTellss'caf and historical lore, both in the poetry and notes, .s tmmense. Bng 
Herald. .. . «vnnisite volumes of modern days.”— Era. 

cw ,.., .....I 


elegant gift-book for the season. 

Just ready, in a handsome soper-royal 8vo. volum , 
price 16s. clotn gilt. 

rnHE NILE BOAT ; or, Glimpses of 

i the Land of Egypt. Illustrated by Thir ty: Fl *. e 
Steel Engravings and Maps; also n "^® r p" S t ^ays 
cuts. By W. H. Bart; ett, Au’hor of *orty 
in the Desert,” “ Walks about Jerusalem, &c. 
London : Arthur Ham., Virtue & Co., 25, Pater- 
noster Row. 

UGHES’S ANTACID TOOTH 

^ tppth from 


JLJL POWDER. — For preserving the *«th from 

decay, and preventing the accumulation i of Tartar. 
t) ,F 8 77wd C eVm\ a vo?d anything which "shall act at ail 

for Ihe conveuience of 

"TINCTURE OF 

r.FXL^RY 8 and R MYRRH??or 

Gums aud preventing ‘^""^’T/eoct, Prepared 
In bottles, at Is 6 id., 2s. 6<i., and 4s. 6d. 27 , 

mSHOPSaA^E^ITtnN' Four doors from Crosby 
Hall. — 

D UNN’S DELECTABLE COUGH 

LOZENGES, composed of the Ji?st ®oothmg 

^.^w^sssS 

for them a reputation that increases eve jy , 

penny postage stamps. Packed in tin cases for warm 
climates. ______ 


T O secure Household Linen and 

Wearing Apparel against Loss or Mistake, use 
BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 

The Original, and by far the best, requiring no 

""prepared 'by the Inventor, JOHN BOND. 28, Long 
Lane, West Smithfield. City, and sold by most Che- 
mists, Stationers, and Medicine Vendors. 

Price One Shilling a bottle. 


K NOWTHYSELF '.—Professor 

Blenkinsop’s method of describing the Cha- 
racter of persons from their Hand-Writing never 
fails, being founded on Philosophical principles. A 

specimen of the ordinary Writing, 
and Profession, enclosing 13 uncut Postage Stamp , 
will ensure an unerring description^ ahd 

morai qualities of the writer, pointing out gifts ana 
defects** hitherto unsuspected, with their probable 

fluence on the future life. QT10!<ct __ Place 

Address, Dr. Bi.knkinsop, 10, Lancaster Place, 

Waterloo Bridge, London. 


KEATING’S 

COUGH LOZENGES. 

H AVE immediate influence over the follow- 
ing. cases -.-Asthmatic aud Consumptive Com- 
plaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarseness, 

& Prfpared and sold in Boxes, is. W-'*”*™ 9 !*;'*' 
a o fir/ and 10s. 6d., each, bv THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist? &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
And Retail by all Chemists, &c. 

ZENGES ” are engraven on the Government Stamp o 
each Box. 



Warren’s ^ketches of Character. 

MR. WARREN, 

Of 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 

Continues with immense success to delineate the 
CHARACTER of Individuals from tlieir HAND- 
WRITING. 

Specimens of Writing, with tfi? fee of Thirteen 
Postage-stamps, and a mention of the applicant s 
sex to be addressed as above. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


i. 

Complete in One thick Volume 8 vo. Price 21s. in cloth , or 24 s. 6d. half -bound in morocco . 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, BY H. K. BROWNE- 

II. 

In One Volume demy 8 vo. Price 11s., uniform with “ The Pickwick Papers 

THE 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

**• This Edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains the whole 
of the Original Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


III. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

Second Edition. Fcap 8vo. Price 6s. 


Canttnte : 


Paris to Chalons. — Lyons, the Rhone, and 
the Goblin of Avignon. — Avignon to Genoa. — 
Genoa and its Neighbourhood. — Parma, Mo- 


dena and Bologna. — Ferrara. — Verona, Mantua, 
Milan, and the Simplon.— Rome, Naples, and 
Florence. 


MR. DICKENS 5 CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

In small 8 vo. Price 5s. each, bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY D. MACLISE, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK STONE, JOHN LEECH, 
JOHN TENNIEL, AND RICHARD DOYLE. 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 

a jr.-ntrg for CfmsJtntasU-Ctmc. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, IN PROSE. 

VI. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

% jFatrj) Calc of ®amc. 

THE CHIMES. 

A GOBLIN STORY OF SOMK BELLS THAT BANG AN OLD YEAR OUT AND A NEW YEAR IN. 


VIII. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE, A LOVE STORY. 


London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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Now ready , in One Vol. 8 vo, price 14s., cloth. Illustrated with upwards of Three Hundred 

Diagram and Woodcuts. 

MEDICAL & (ECONOMICAL BOTANY. 

BEING THE THIRD PART OF THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND MEDICAL. 

By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., <fcc., <fcc. 


Also , by the same Author , in One Vol. 8vo, price 12s., cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 

structural antf IJfigstolosical. 

WITH A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 

*** The Glossary may be had separately , piice Five Shillings. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 

OR, 

®t)c Structure, Classification, anti 2Hses of plants. 

ILLUSTRATED UPON THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 

Second Edition , with additional Genera, in one large volume 8 vo, with upwards of Five Hundred; 
Illustrations, price 30s. in cloth. 

SCHOOL BOTANY; 

OR, THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 

A New Edition , in demy 8 vo, with Nearly Four Hundred Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. half -bound. 

In crown 8vo, price 16s. 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONAKY. 

A NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

COMPRISING THE NAMES, HISTORY, AND CULTURE OF ALL PLANTS, KNOWN IN BRITAIN, 
WITH A FULL EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 

*** For the convenience of persons possessing the First Edition, a SUPPLEMENT, containing all the 
New Plants since its appearance, is published, price 5a. 

BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouvbrie Strbkt. 


Price 7s., handsomely bound in cloth , with numerous Woodcuts representing the Processes of 
Grafting, Budding , Layering , dec. 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

BEING AN ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF ALL THE ORNAMENTAL PLANTS GROWN IN GARDENS 
AND SHRUBBERIES : WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR CULTURE. 

By MRS. LOUDON. 

THE FIFTH EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


London: Published, for the Proprietor, by Bradburv and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


advertisements. 


s 


Illustrated Works for Christmas Presents. 



In small 8i?o, price 3s. 6d. } 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. 

a dFatra Calc for Rittlc people. 

By MARK LEMON. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE. 

•■Thi, book i. pretty in every een.e of the word. It i. a well-conducted legend, and one which children will 
like to hear many times.” — Athenaeum. 

In One volume, small 8no, price 7s., with Ten Illustrations on Steel by the Author, 

THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSII 

AND 

THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of “ Vanity Fair,” &c. 

“ Tt may not be so caustic as ‘Vanity Fair,’ or so funny as ‘ Pendennis,’ but it is nevertheless one of the most 
perfect of Mr. Thackeray’s prose productions.” -Observer. 

In Two Volumes , handsomely hound in cloth , price 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 

AVITH TWO HUNDRED WOODCUTS, AND TWENTY LARGE COLOURED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By GILBERT A. h BECKETT, Esq., 

Author of the “ Comic Blackstone,” &c. 


In an Illustrated Cover , containing Twelve Prints, price 10s. 6d., or Is. each , separately . Forming a 
handsome and amusing Volume for the Drawing-room Table, 

THE RISING GENERATION. 


By JOHN LEECH. 

A SERIES OF DRAWINGS ON STONE, BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED. 


“John Leech is the English Gavarni; and if others surpass him in fancy, no one approaches him in genteel 
comedy. His pictures are bits of life .”— Morning Chronicle. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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Mr. M. A. TITMARSH’S 

NEW ROMAUNT OF THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 

MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL have the pleasure to announce for 

Christmas, the publication of a highly Chivalrous Legend by the above author, entitled, 

REBECCA AND ROWENA : 

%L l&omattce upon Iftoinance. 

A Story for Christmas (and indeed any other season,) containing Perilous Adventures. Tremendous Battle 

™s^£»£r rical Knowkdse - and a (toieraw » - a ^ 

Those i 
I va n hoe, 

; o i^ a8 « nn otner scnem f s my plan for a Walter- Scott-contkuation and IsaacJoflYoVk'-andl 

I vanhoe Junction, was never to be brought to completion. But passing many hours on the sofa of late recn 

Dr - Elli , ot s° N (wh08e &kin and frienLhip roscued me fromit) ^ 
pardom 1 P * P * P P ’ *' ° f course » W15 ! ie 4 to write immediately, for which I humbly ask the Doctor’s 

Receive it kindly, you gentle readers of novels, who love poetical justice; and you honest children nf inro-n 
and^smail growth, who still have a relish for a little play and nonsense, and the harmless jingle of the cap and 

Remington, December I. A. TITMARSIf, 

LONDON : jj HA PM AN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 



NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS; 

AUTHOR OF “SOCIAL DISTINCTION; OR, HEARTS AND HOMES.'* 

On the First of January, 1 S50, will be published the First Number, price Two Shillings, to be continued monthly 

MRS. ELLIS'S 



% faille 3300 ft 0f Uttoature anti $rt: 

Bein g a new and original Miscellany, especially written and arranged for the instruction and entertainment of 
the Ladies of the British Empire. It will be conducted by Mrs. Ellis, and open with a new work of ficHnn 
descriptive of domestic life, from her admired pen. Tales and Sketches by the ablest authors of the day w"i 
mo P ,Wn ?rtiS. Pa ^ e K W ^ 1Ch W = - .t® further illustrated with engravings from paintings by the mostemlolnt 

can ,ntercst theMother> the wife * aDd the *»«&«. *“ 

JOHN & FREDERICK TALLI3, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Cheap Edition ©f the Novels and Tales of 
G. Po R. JAMES, Esq. 

Mpssrs. Simms & M‘Intvre beg to announce, that having purchased the Copy rieht of all Mr Jami.*. 

^o\T ti0n ‘° PUbU8h them iD * he “ P t a — 

♦ho» T 2.Illl < 2LJi e 7 ie !r 8 ° f ‘ h ? se wh0 may desire to have these admirable works bound in a more lastimr manner 

Ancy C o,h wi °h *rT£. i" ‘K“ PaR,OUR il * s intende< ' to i8s “ lh » ^oZloinmeJC and in 

o Wlth Gilt Back, at Eighteen-pence each. The consecutive numbering will be droimed so that 

a selection may be made from the Series without having the appearance of being imperfect. 1 P * 

On December Isf, 1849, Will be published , 

THE GIPSY. 

Price 0ne Shillin 9 in Boards ; or, One Shilling and Sixpence in Fancy Cloth , Gilt Back. 

CB n R n« M rw S & M ‘ INTYRE ’ PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; AND DONEGAL STREET, BELFAST 

CBOROE PHILIP AND SON, LIVERPOOL. J. MBNZIES, EDINBURGH. R. GRIFFIN AND CO OIAsrmv 

JAMBS M'GLASHAN, DUBLIN. AND CO., GLASGOW. 


advertisements. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

ir 7 „ nmW. 21 s with Forty Illustrations on Wood, from designs by 

* ** r ttS’ D ^SK, lTkch, Dovlf., art Hamerton, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

BY JOHN FORSTER, 

o, the Inner Temple, Barrister, Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth 
„ a biography executed with a spirit, a feeling, a grace^and an su ^ ct after it 

iMKt m. 1— ? i ” = “ asysSr 

sans 

sketches of thecas well as of the man, and kit-kat 

fS&r!358&!3E2& 

yet critical. 

“A discriminating review, not only of Goldsmith’s 
intellectual powers, but also of the whole disposition ^of 
mind with all those virtues that command our love, 

British Quarterly Review, 


•< a fiHimr and we think, a permanent companion to 

the worksof the author whose career J^commemorsAes^ 

.. A very entertaining book.” Quarterly Reoiev,. 

ti Ur Forster was qualified for this task by ample 

knowledge^things and pertons^y 

comprehensive estimate o _ >in emphatically our 

^XL^a^e ej^ 

r a“dwUlTthe U “m r e . 1 nce,i«y." North British Review. 

taking into the compass of Ms work .Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, Gynck, Smollett, ““Jj, they 
in tiwrturn C porster has displayed a masterly hand. . . 

^^a^^anothw^ob^twhichshouldendearms^work 

tSatCtli.” Time. 

„ a «ork like this is, in truth, a permanent addition 
to the literature of our age »nd counts y • • “ 

largely, as it does, of the trust is born , 

gu i ‘mdouri'slfand to f’ade, but to survive the caprices of 
&»*«“£ Jdi-h fondness forwhatm new.^^ 

..This is a real biography -on a n^andjood 

P ™The great feature of Mr. Forster’s biography is the 


lature oi air. ° ' _ . 

Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street ; and Chapman & Hard, 186, Strau . 


In Foolscap 8 vo f price 4s. 6d. cloth , 

THE 

POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

REVISED AND ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PERSONS AND SCHOOIS. 

Bv W. C. MACREADY. 

THE MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 

Bound in Cloth, price If. 15*. 

infcrmatio^no^to^^foun'^in^any^tprr book^Ldibeing^arefull^iudexe^is^ei^iG referred 
to.— N.B. Any single volume may be had, price 6s. 6cl. 

LONDON: BRADBURY * EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 

MR. AINSWORTH’S WORSCS 

IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 

Just PuMished, in Ornamental Boards, complete in One Volume, 

WINDSOR CASTLE; 


BY 



PRICE ONE SHILLING; 

FORMING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS SERIES. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 

Sold by all Booksellers , Newsm en , md at all the Railway Stations. 

NEW BOOK , FOR CH RISTMAS. 

Early in December will be Published, in One handsome Volume , The 

Faces In the Fire, 

WITH ©©LQTOtl© ILLUSTRATIONS BY NICHOLSON. 

Uniform with Dickens’ “CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 

LONDON ; WILLOUGHBY & 00., WARWICK LANE & SMITHFIELD 


Now Ready , 

LUKE LIMNER’S NEW WORK. 



WHAT MR. BROWN DID, THOUGHT, AND INTENDED TO DO, DURING THAT FESTIVE SEASON. 
Now first Edited from the Original M.S.S. (or M.E.S.S.), 

WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY LUKE LIMNER, ESQ. 


LONDON : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., 85, QUEEN STREET, SEVEN DOORS FROM CHEAPSIDE. 



No. VIII. — December, 1849. 


COPPERFIELD ADVERTISER. 


MR. COLBURN 

WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH TH E FOLLOWING N EW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

By Mbs. EVERETT GREEN. 

editor of the “Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.” 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

( Now Ready.) 

The very title of this work c t« 8 MuaUy only ae«i*tbrough*the ^ eif <rf'^^™ceremon\ai? we^ wa*ys*peruaed 
the domestic life of those who .are u^y Y been * h C o m p ara ti V ely unknown. The present senes of Memoirs 

with interest, particularly if thefr j daughter of James I. -of whom no biography 
comprises only one indyidual-Elizabeth, Quee known of the English Princesses than their names 

has hitherto been published ; m » obscurity in which they have so long been involved, the private as 

and marriages. To bring to light from the ooscuruy in wim, l j _ rPKent work The biographies embrace 
well as pabllc UTes of lhesd illastrloos ladies, i.ttrt bj marri a K es of these regal ladies carried them Into 
^ll” Sut^into almost every Court of Europe. 

II. 

THE LIFE OF TASSO. 

By the Rev. R. MILMAN. 2 vols. 
hi. 

EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

A New and Revised Edition in 4 vols., price 10s. 6d. each, uniform with “ Pepys’ Diary. 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLESfcJ. 

By J. DISRAELI. 

A New and Revised Edition, with a Preface by B. DISRAELI M.P. 

Two vols. 8vo, uniform with the “ Curiosities of Literature.” 

LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

IN THE DAYS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

From the Papers of the late Henry Roscoe. By WILLIAM WEIR. 2 vols. 

IX. 

A NEW WORK 

Bv MISS BREMER. 

Translated from the unpublished Swedish MS. 

By Mary Howitt. 

x. 

LEONARD NORM AND ALE; 

Or, THE TWO BROTHERS. 

By the Hon. C. Stuart S a vile. 3 vols. 

Also Now Ready, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND. 

Of Sunny Side. Written by Herself, ^jols. 

uniform with the Author’s popular Peerage, aim 


vi. 

FRESTON TOWER; 

OR, 

THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

By the Rev. Richard Cobbold. 3 vols. 

VII. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

By the Author of ‘‘EMILIA WYNDHAM .” 


VIII. 

THE PETREL. 

A TALE OF THE SKA. 

By a NAVAL OFFICER. 3 vols. 

Now Ready, complete in Three Vols. royal 
uniform with the Author’s popular P ee 

the LAN1)EI) GEHT KY; 

BURKE D nib lOlt * ■ . England, Scotland, and Ireland 

A Genealogical Dictionary of the whole of the V ith the various Eminent Families, and 

Comprising partieulars respecting 100,000 individuals connected w»th the 

forming a companion to all Peerages. - • . .. (he fullest account 

“A National w^' v {n PVPTV £ 

of every known 1 

of every man’s neignDour «•»« — , , . 

H ENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroug i-s re 





BEDDINC IV 

1 AN U FA CT oIy] 


mHE peculiar feature of their Establishment is, that it is confined exclusively to 
JL the Manufacture of Bedding, and consequently they are enabled to keep the 
largest stock and greatest variety of any House in London, including their 

FRENCH WOOL MATTRESSES, 

Of which they were the Original Introducers : these Mattresses are made of the 
finest material, quite equal to the best made in Pans. Also, 

GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES. 

These HEAL and SON have succeeded in greatly improving, and are selling at a 
much lower price than any other house, and can recommend one of them, with a 
FRENCH MATTRESS on the top, as a permanently elastic, soft, and most 

luxurious Bed. 


THE EIDER DOWN QUILT 

also, is to he seen only at their House. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the 
most elegant covering ever introduced, suitable to the Bed, the Couch, or t e 
Carriage. All who have travelled on the Continent are aware that no covering 
produces such extreme warmth with the same weight ; so that for Invalids they are 
a perfect luxury. Their 

BED FEATH T ' P c 

are also PURIFIED BY STEAM which 

the offensive properties of the qu" without subjecting 

the Feathers to the unpleasant a11 Feathers dressed 111 

the ordinary way are liable. 

HEAL and SON are now enabled to sell Grey Goose Feathers at lr. per lb.. 


Poultry, 8<*. ^ & d . 

Foreign Grey Goose ..16 White Goose .... 2 2 

Best ditto ditto . . . 1 10 Best Dantzic ditto ... 3 0 

OLD FEATHER-BEDS re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from all 
impurities ; and, by expanding the Feathers, the bulk is greatly increased, and the 
Bed consequently rendered much fuller and softer, at 3d. per lb. 

OLD AND MOTHY MATTRESSES effectually cured and re-made. 

Every description of BLANKETS, QUILTS, and SHEETINGS. 


HEAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING. 

It contains full particulars of WEIGHTS, SIZES, and PRICES, of every 
description of Bedding, and is so arranged that purchasers are enabled to judge of 
the articles best suitable to make a comfortable Bed. Sent free by post on application 
to their Factory, 

196 , (OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL,) 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


